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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E publish in our leading columns an article on the 
revived rumours in connection with the Baghdad 
Railway. Shortly, these rumours are to the effect that the 
German Government is making a determined effort to induce 
our. Government to co-operate in the creation of the line. 
The co-operation said to be asked for is, first, the promise 
that the Indian mails shall be sent by the Constantinople- 
Baghdad-Koweit route as soon as the railway is ready ; and 
secondly, that the British Government shall in some way 
express its approval of the scheme, and so incline British 
financiers and investors to support the railway and find a 
portion of the money. This latter demand, that of official or 
semi-official approval for a financial scheme, strikes us, we 
confess, as utterly impossible. The Germans are, no doubt, 
the sturdy beggars of diplomacy, and ask very freely, but 
surely on this matter they must know that they would be at 
once met with the negative that does not invite discussion. 
We have stated elsewhere the overwhelming political case 
against letting Germany shelter herself behind us from 
Russian opposition over the Baghdad Railway scheme just as 
she sheltered herself behind us from American opposition to 
her Venezuelan policy; but we may point out here that even 
if the impossible happened, and some sort of official sanction 
were to be obtained for the financial operations, it would not 
make the railway a sound investment. The scheme is one 
which wise men will leave entirely to Continental investors. 
If they like to put their money into the deserts of Asia 
Minor, no one has a right to say them nay. 


The King arrived at Lisbon on Thursday, and was 
received by King Carlos and his people with a cordiality 
which was in no way merely ceremonial, but of the 
heartiest kind. On the quay where King Edward landed 
are to be seen the fallen marble columns which form 
the fitting memorial for that most appalling of human 
catastrophes,—the great earthquake of 1755. But on Thurs- 
day we do not doubt that the historic associations which were 
uppermost both in the minds of the visitors and their hosts 
were those of the Peninsular War, when Lisbon was always 
full of British officers and soldiers, and when the Tagus was 
never without British battleships. Never, perhaps, in history 
has a friendly foreign nation been so familiar with a uniform 
not its own as was Portugal with our “red-coats” during the 
struggle with Napoleon. 


f According to the correspondent of the Times, the Lisbon 
people realise in the King’s visit the revival of the ancient ties. 
“Itis felt,” he tells us, “in Portugal that all the traditions 
which made in the past for Anglo-Poituguese amity find in the 
state of international relations to-day fresh and even more con- 
clusive justification.” Itis perhaps, he goes on, too little under- 








stood in England how interested Portugal is in her colonies. 
Questions concerning South-Eastern and South-Western Africa 
absorb the attention not onlyof her rulers, but of the people, and 
Angola and Mozambique are names that figure in all the news- 
papers. “ Portuguese national pride—more than ever since the 
Spanish-American War—inspires a fixed determination at all 
costs to preserve the colonies. If there be any one reason why 
the Portuguese in general extol the English alliance and rejoice 
frankly in the King’s visit, it is because they believe, and 
rightly believe, that this significant event is an earnest of the 
maintenance of the Portuguese flag in the islands and South 
African possessions over which it still waves.” 


In other words, the Portuguese cannot bear the notion of 
selling Delagoa Bay or Beira. The object of our diplomacy, then, 
should be to arrange terms for the development of those ports 
which, while benefiting the Portuguese, will not offend their 
national and justifiable pride. It is hard for a people to have 
been the first to pass eastward of the Cape, and to retain no 
profit from that marvellous display of energy, and the British 
people will never attempt to put undue pressure on Portugal 
in a matter so dear to her. In truth there is no reason why 
Portugal, retaining her sovereignty, should not allow Delagoa 
Bay and Beira to be developed by Britain in a way that will 
be satisfactory to both Powers. As long as she retains her 
sovereign rights Portugal cannot but be immensely the gainer 
by the influx of British capital and British enterprise into her 
East African possessions. 


The situation in Macedonia, which was bad enough, for the 
“reforms” have failed to conciliate anybody, has been com- 
plicated by a rising of the Albanian Mussulmans. They are 
disgusted with the reforms, which threaten their right to 
plunder the neighbouring plains and their ascendency in the 
Macedonian gendarmerie, and failing to convince the Sultan, 
they attacked Mitrovitza on March 30th. The Turkish 
garrison, stimulated by the Russian Consul, who was 
wounded in the engagement, defended the place vigorously, 
and the Albanians were driven back with the loss, it is believed, 
of three hundred men. The Christians are flying from the 
district in alarm, and the Sultan has ordered the Third Army 
Corps, stationed at Salonica, to suppress the insurrection. 
The Sultan, however, can only be half-hearted in that effort, 
for Albanians guard his palace, and if their kinsfolk were 
slaughtered too freely might avenge themselves on the 
Sovereign. The fear of the diplomatists is that Austria may 
be compelled to attack the Albanians, in which case the 
partition of the Balkans would begin, or that the Sultan may 
try measures of repression both in Bulgaria and Macedonia— 
whither, it is said, he has summoned his murderous Kurd 
cavalry—which would bring Russia into the field. The prospect 
of trouble is imminent, but in no case is it the business of 
the British Government to do more than counsel its allies, 


The Bulgarian Cabinet, headed by M. Daneff, resigned ® 
few days ago, and it was supposed that the Prince would 
summon a new one less amenable to the influence of Russia. 
While negotiations, however, were going on with the leaders 
of the groups the Prince received a despatch from St. Peters- 
burg, in which he was counselled most urgently, in fact 
ordered, to recall M. Daneff, as Russia could feel confidence 
in no one else. The advice was obeyed, and the old Ministry 
restored, with the exception of the Minister of War, General 
Paprikoff, who is supposed to be too favourable to the Mace- 
donian Revolution. The Army is not pleased, and many signs 
suggest the idea that the Prince’s authority is seriously 
weakened. There is even talk of his abdication; but he likes 
his throne, and being an astute man, he may yet find some 
road out of his increasing difficulties. At present he is trust- 
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ing to Russian support; but he belongs to a reigning house, 
and is not of the Orthodox faith. 


Sir F. Lugard, who has a habit of success, occupied Sokoto 
on the 15th ult., almost without resistance. The Sultan fled, 
and the administration will be conducted by his brother under 
a British Protectorate. Sir F. Lugard has himself returned 
to North Nigeria, and apparently fears no rising behind him. 
With the destruction of this State the Foulah Empire, which 
has so grievously oppressed the Haussa populations in West 
Africa, comes to an end, and the British suzerainty is extended 
over five hundred thousand square miles of territory, and more 
than twenty millions of people. The collapse of the Foulahs, 
who are good fighters, is not yet clearly explained, but is 
mainly due, it is said, to the intensity of the hatred caused by 
their tyranny, and to the hope that the British will allow the 
people to trade and cultivate in peace. The maintenance of 
our sovereignty will be anxious work; but we shall interfere 
little, except by prohibiting slave-raiding and clearing the 
trade routes; and it has become obvious as each successive 
State has fallen that our overlordship is regarded by the 
blacks with a certain favour. The two difficulties now are to 
secure a revenue, and to organise a fighting police which shall 
be efficient. If the newly conquered States remain quiet, as 
they seem inclined to do, both objects will be gradually 
accomplished, 


President Loubet, perhaps stimulated by the example of 
Mr. Chamberlain, is about to undertake a long tour of 
inspection in Algeria. He will examine the centres of 
colonisation, will visit the Kabyle tribes, will hold a dis- 
cussion with the semi-independent chiefs, and will study 
for himself the arrangements for garrisoning the colony. 
The precise object of the unusual journey is not stated. The 
Algerians, white and brown, have many grievances, some of 
which the President may be able to remove; but he is a man 
of business capacity, and we should imagine that his chief 
wish would be to ascertain whether the great cost of Algeria 
to France could not be diminished. Large reductions are 
inevitable if the French Budget is to be fully adjusted, and 
some of them must be contributed by the Colonial Depart- 
ment. There is little hope of an improvement in the local 
revenue, for the French are not colonists; and as little of a 
reduction in the cost of the garrison, for they have not con- 
ciliated the Arabs, or killed out their hope that they may one 
day recover their old dominion. Algeria gives employment to 
as many white troops as all Northern India. 


The Times correspondent in Paris evidently apprehends, as 
we do, that the Vatican will fight the French Government 
upon the question of the investitures, and reports a new plan 
suggested by M. Clémenceau for bringing the Papacy to 
terms. This is the withdrawal of the French Ambassador 
from the Vatican, which would be followed, of course, by the 
withdrawal of the Nuncio from Paris. Except as a clear 
advertisement of the bitterness of the quarrel, we do not see 
precisely what that innovation would effect. ‘The Pope would 
lose nothing except a certain amount of honour, and would 
readily find another supreme agent among the Bishops of 
France. The suspension of the Budget of Public Worship, 
which would involve a suspension of Peter’s Pence, would be 
more effective, and this, we take it, the Vatican is prepared to 
face. It is not so easy to crush a power that works through 
the mind alone, and we see no proof that the masses in France 
are prepared to dispense with the usual offices of their 
religion. If they are, cadit quaestio; but are they? They 
certainly were not during the Revolution, for Napoleon, who 
understood his countrymen, made it his first business on 
assuming the Imperial Crown to restore the hierarchy and 
the freedom of public worship. 


Admiral Dewey, who took Manila, seems to be of the breezy 
sailor type. He is reported to have told an interviewer that 
the German Navy was not so strong as was believed, the 
intelligence of its officers being overrated, and that it would be 
impossible for it to face the fleet which the United States 
recently manceuvred in the Caribbean Sea. His remarks, 
though only part of them were intended for the public 
have given great offence in Berlin, where the 


ear, 


Vossische Zeitung observes that, like all boastful “ties 
ances, they reveal immaturity. President Roosevelt re 
asked the Admiral for an explanation, which he cones 
satisfactory, Admiral Dewey disclaiming hostility to Gena 
and there will therefore be no diplomatic consequences of mA 
incident, which has only one importance. When counti 
men-of-war it is customary to compare their force with that 
of some opponent, and the force at which American sailors 
instinctively glance is that of Germany. 


The conductors of the Times believe in Mr. Marconi’s 
system of wireless telegraphy, and have made a contract with 
him for the regular transmission of messages from America, 
at prices, they intimate, not greater than the present cost of 
messages between Great Britain and France. The first 
message, which occupies twenty-three lines, appeared on 
Monday, and announced, among other things, that the Cuban 
Legislature had accepted the Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. It is stated that messages can now be sent to 
any man-of-war on the Atlantic, the Admiralty having con. 
tracted to provide the apparatus required. Moreover, it ap. 
pears from a speech by Mr. Marconi at a meeting of his 
company that the Post Office is abandoning its resistance to 
the new system, and will in a very short time adopt it as fully 
as it has adopted communication by cable. It is certain that 
with this increased use some difficulties in the way of the new 
method will be removed, and the world will have at last a 
cheap system of ocean telegraphy. That is not altogether 
pleasant news for owners of shares in the electric cables; but 
the discovery will enormously increase the facilities of inter. 
national communication, besides, in all probability, revolu. 
tionising the system of marine insurance. We may note that 
the Italian Government is strongly supporting Mr. Marconi, 
partly from interest in his discovery, but chiefly, we fancy, 
because Italians think, with some reason, that electricity is in 
a special degree their science. 


The complete figures of the revenue and expenditure of 
the past financial year were published on Wednesday. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach expected to get a revenue of £152,185,000, 
We have actually received £151,551,698. The revenue, that 
is, is £633,302 lower than was expected. This, however, is not 
a matter of fiscal embarrassment, as the expenditure has been 
considerably less than was expected. The falling off was in 
the Customs and Excise, but though these taxes did not yield 
as much as the estimate, those faithful friends of the Chan- 
cellor, the Death-duties and the Income-tax, yielded more. 
If no alteration were to be made in the present rates of taxa- 
tion, and the expenditure kept to the present estimates, there 
would next year be a surplus of at least £7,000,000. This 
surplus will almost certainly go in a reduction of the Income- 
tax, but whether it will be possible to take the tax down from 
1s. 3d. to the clear shilling remains to be seen. Hach penny 
now produces over two and a half millions, and therefore to 
take off threepence might prove too great a reduction. We 
expect, all the same, that Mr. Ritchie will be tempted to make 
a clean sweep of the threepence. . Below a shilling, however, 
the Income-tax is, we fear, not likely to go for many years to 
come, 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Dr. Macnamara 
moved the second reading of the Land Values Assessment 
and Rating Bill, which empowers local authorities to levy a 
rate of not more than a penny in the pound in any financial 
year on land in the urban districts of London. Existing 
contracts were to be left untouched, and for the moment the 
new rate would be paid by the occupying tenants. Dr. Mac- 
namara based his case on the broad fact that whereas there 
had been an increase in Imperial taxation of 72 per cent. 
between 1868-1900, the increase in local rates in England and 
Wales during the same period had been 150 and in London 
200 per cent. From this he argued that in great towns 
there was a direct relationship between rate expenditure and 
Jand values. “The landowner was the residuary legatee of 
the great bulk of rate expenditure.” After giving specific 
instances of “unearned increment,” Dr. Macnamara en- 
Jarged on the moderation of the Bill, which was based 
on the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on 





Local Taxation and supported by the great majority of 
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-inalities, appealed to Continental and Colonial ex- 
eo concluded by invoking the authority of an early 


speech of Mr. Chamberlain. 


In the ensuing debate the opponents of the measure relied 
chiefly on familiar arguments,—viz., the necessity of adopting 
the correlative principle of “ worsement,” the fact that land 
was already rated to its full value, that the rating of site 
yalues would check building and hamper the solution of the 
housing problem, that it was unjust to lay a burden on one 

articular form of property in virtue of unearned increment 
and exempt other forms, and that the enhancement of land 
values was by no means always due to rate expenditure. Mr. 
Grant Lawson, replying for the Government in the unavoid- 
avle absence of Mr. Long, rested his opposition to the Bill 
mainly on its being an incentive to further extravagance, as 
indicating a new source of revenue which did not in reality 
exist. On a division the second reading of the Bill, the 
paradoxical character of which we have demonstrated else- 
where, was rejected by 183 to 170, or a majority of 13. 





A debate on Labour representation was opened on Tuesday 
night by Mr. Crooks, the newly-elected Member for Woolwich. 
Holding that Labour was inadequately represented in the 
House, he moved that in order to give the constituencies a full 
and free choice in the selection of candidates, the charges now 
made by the returning officer to the candidates should be 
chargeable to public funds, and that all Members of the 
House should receive from the State a reasonable stipend 
during their Parliamentary life. In an able speech Mr. 
Crooks contended that the nation had not a free choice of 
its representatives, that there were too many academically 
trained and too few practical men engaged in the government 
of the country. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman strongly 
demurred to Mr. Crooks’s contention that Labour Members 
were not always treated by the House with consideration and 
courtesy, but for the rest cordially supported the Motion as 
tending to remove the barriers which restricted the area of 
selection. Lord Percy, replying for the Government, paid a 
tribute to the wit and ability of the mover,—quulities 
abundantly shown in his own speech. He could not admit 
that Mr. Crooks had made out his case. Labour Members 
were not welcomed because they were working men, any more 
than capitalists because they were capitalists, and he would 
not admit that a Member of the working class was any more 
a representative of a constituency than any other Member of 
the House. Why should they limit the application of the 
principle of paying for expert knowledge to Labour Members 
alone? Colonial and American experience did not go to prove 
that the objects in view were secured, and finally the proposal 
would involve the country in a charge estimated at from 
£250,000 to £1,500,000. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons began its business by 
passing a Resolution in favour of an inquiry by a Joint Com- 
mittee into the subject of municipal trading. While we have 
no great sympathy with the capitalists who—not unnaturally, 
however, from their point of view—dislike municipal trading 
because it often excludes them from very lucrative opportunities 
for investment, we realise that there are considerable dangers 
and difficulties in giving a loose rein to municipal enterprise. 
The ideal would seem to be that municipalities should only 
carry on a business where by the nature of things that busi- 
ness must be a monopoly. ‘There can be only one set of tram 
lines laid in a street; therefore we hold that such lines 
should be owned by the municipality—whether they work them 
themselves or lease out the working is immaterial—and not 
granted away to a company. But on all these matters we 
want more light, and not mere confused, and no doubt often 
unfair, accusations,—on the one hand, that the trading com- 
panies are inclined to use corrupt means to obtain concessions, 
and on the other, that the municipalities desire to engage in 
political or Socialistic jobs. An inquiry and well-thought-out 
Report will clear the air. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday and Thursday 
the question of the Irish development grant—7.ec., the grant to 
counterbalance the English education grant—was discussed. 
On Wednesday Mr. Wyndham announced that two patriotic 
Irishmen, Lord Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie, had undertaken to 


cannot fail to have the most beneficial effects on Irish 
agriculture and Irish industry generally. The means 
to be used are motor-waggons and motor-omnibuses. 
Lord Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie are to provide the neces- 
sary capital, and all the profits will be devoted towards 
the internal development of Ireland. The motors will 
apparently buy the farmers’ produce at his doors, and convey 
it to large depéts, whence it will be despatched to the best 
markets. Needless to say, this admirable scheme for the 
benefit of Ireland is meeting with the most hearty approval. 
In this context, we may mention the sensational rumour that the 
Conservative party is going suddenly to abandon its Unionist 
policy and go in for Home-rule. The rumour-monger is 
notoriously impenetrable to argument. If not, we should be 
inclined to ask him the simple question,—Considering the 
fate that overtook the Liberal party when they adopted 
Home-rule, is it likely that any other party in the State will 
be tempted to follow their example? 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race was rowed on 
Wednesday, and resulted in the victory of Cambridge by 
six lengths. As usual, large crowds collected,’ but un- 
doubtedly the popular interest in the race is not so great as 
it once was. It is, however, quite great enough, and the con- 
test remains essentially a wholesome and manly one. It offers 
no opportunity for betting in the bad sense, there is no 
element of professionalism in it, and the statistics show that 
the effect on the healths of the crews is in no way injurious. 
They show, too, that he who rows not only may read, but 
generally does read. The discipline of training suits neither 
the dissipated nor the idle. 


We have been frequently accused of taking a pedantic and 
“impossible” line on the question of directorships and 
public office, but we think those who take the trouble to 
read Mr. Justice Buckley’s judgment in the Telescriptor 
Syndicate case, reported in Wednesday’s papers, will agree 
that we have been right in insisting that members of 
Governments and politicians anxious to hold office cannot 
be too careful in regard to the acceptance of directorships 
in public companies. We do not want to divorce politics 
and commerce, but we want to see the most anxious care 
exercised in their union. In the case in question, in which 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
was a director, it was admitted by the Judge that Mr. Hayes 
Fisher’s personal integrity could in no way be called in 
question, and that the Judge had good grounds for this view 
we have no doubt whatever. Yet criticisms were at the same 
time made by the Judge which it is impossible to deny that 
one does not like to see passed on so important a member of 
the Government as the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
We do not suggest that Mr. Hayes Fisher did anything which is 
not done by plenty of business men, nor do we doubt in any way 
his complete rectitude of intention, but the case shows how 
essential it is to maintain the highest standard for men 
engaged in public life. 


Men in public life who are also in business, and especially in 
company business, should be made to feel that they must be 
meticulously careful as to their directorships. Instead, an 
opinion seems to have grown up that men may be careless and 
casual in such matters as long only as they are not personally 
corrupt in act or intention. Lord Salisbury while Prime 
Minister was very much to blame in refusing to insist that 
Cabinet Ministers should not hold directorships while in office. 
We may add that Mr. Justice Buckley’s judgment contained 
some much-needed strictures upon those who seem to think it 
consistent with their honour to take what are in fact presents 
of money. “In the absence of near relationship, long 
acquaintance, or special circumstances one man cannot (at 
any rate, as between men of equal social standing) offer to 
another without offence, nor the other accept without loss of 
self-respect, a present of money or shares or the like.” It was 
almost in these words that, in dealing with the Hooley case, 
we expressed our indignation and surprise that men of 
position, good faith, and good breeding could accept what 
were in effect presents in money, or its equivalents, from com- 
pany promoters. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—=<——— 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


N November 8th last—that is, on the day on which the 
German Emperor landed in England—we dealt in a 
leading article with the possible political aims of that visit. 
In the course of that article we discussed the rumours that 
the German Emperor was most anxious to obtain an alliance 
with this country in some shape or form, in order to adver- 
tise it to the world, and we aac the conjecture that 
he would probably try to “interest us” in the Baghdad 
Railway scheme. The German Emperor, we pointed out, 
was himself deeply interested in the Baghdad Railway 
and most anxious for its completion, The German 
Foreign Office, on the other hand, was in a state of no 
little trepidation lest the Kaiser had gone too far in his 
Asia Minor policy, and had brought down on himself what 
it and he most desired to avoid,—the jealousy and hostility 
of Russia. He was therefore in the position of a man 
looking about for some sort of a shelter-mound behind 
which he might find protection, and yet continue to press 
on his scheme of a railway to the Persian Gulf. “If,” we 
wrote, “ he could manage to make Britain appear interested, 
not merely commercially but officially, in the railway, 
he would obviously have gone far to secure the pro- 
tection he needs for his scheme. The Russians are 
quite as suspicious of us as we are of them, and 
if Germany could only show Britain to be impli- 
cated, we should ‘draw all the fire’ and leave Ger- 
many to go on with the railway free from protest.” 
In view of these circumstances, we went on to suggest 
that William II. might conceivably make a proposition 
which would certainly secure the objects he had in view, 
and might say to the British Government:—‘I don’t ask 
you to give funds or diplomatic help to the railway. I 
merely ask you to engage that when the railway is made 
you will send the Indian mails by the Baghdad route, and 
will guarantee a payment of, say, £100,000 a year in 
respect of the services rendered.’ Supposing such an 
arrangement were made, Germany would clearly benefit 
very greatly. “In the first place, the knowledge of a 
British postal subsidy would make it possible to raise 
capital for the railway among British financiers. Next, 
the grant of a subsidy, as it would be called, could be 
used as a proof that Britain was not only officially 
implicated in the railway, but had come to some under- 
standing with Germany.” 


Such was the hypothesis with which we dealt,—a 
hypothesis which was to a considerable extent adopted by 
other organs of public opinion, and was at any rate very 
widely canvassed in the Press. The matter, however, 
appeared to be cet at rest, and the whole hypothesis 
rendered untenable, by Mr. Balfour’s speech at the 
Mansion House on the Monday after the publication of 
our article. In that speech he gave the strongest possible 
general denial to all such notions. With a warmth 
quite unusual in him, he denounced our suggestions as the 
“wildest and the most fantastic inventions which, I think, 
even an inventive Press has ever discovered.” Needless to 
say, we did not doubt then, and do not doubt now, Mr. 
Balfour's sincerity of intention, and we were at first in- 
clined to imagine that we must have been misled, and 
that there was, after al], no reason to fear the German 
Government proposing that we should take any share in 
the Baghdad Railway, or, if it did, of our Government 
listening for a moment to such perilous propositions. 
Unhappily, however, during the past week the rumours as 
to the determination of tiie Germans that we shall take 
part in the making of the Baghdad Railway, and shall 
share with them, or rather bear for them, the animosity of 
Russia in respect of that scheme, have been revived. In 
other words, there is a disagreeable feeling in the air that 
the German Governmeut is going to ask us for something. 
And no wonder that the possibility of a request from 
Germany fills men’s minds with apprehension, for a bitter 
experience teaches us that our Foreign Office holds that it 
is rude and unfriend)y—nay, even hostile and provocative, 
and equivalent to the crime of “stirring up national 
animosity between two great nations”—to say “ No” to 
Germany. The first indication that the question of the 
Baghdad Railway had been, or was about to be, 





put to us by Germany was containcd in a Reuters 
telegram in last Saturday’s papers. This telegram 
summarises a lecture on the Baghdad Railway given at 
Kénigsberg before the Geographical Society by Genera] 
von der Goltz—a man not likely to speak on such 9 
subject without official inspiration—in which the lecturer 
alluded to the fact that the German Anatolian Railway had 
secured the extension of its line to Koweit, on the Persian 
Gulf, “after diplomatic negotiations with Great Britain.” 
He also pointed out that the railway would form tho 
direct route between Paris and Bombay, and that “ it was 
probable that the mails would be carried by the railway.” 
That lecture sounds suspiciously like the tuning up of tho 
German official orchestra. Its significance is, however 
very greatly enhanced by what appears in the April 
number of the National Review. With many of the 
political ideas of that magazine we find ourselves jp 
conflict; but unquestionably it is singularly well jp. 
formed on all matters connected with foreign affairs 
and it is safe to assume that it would not have taken 
up the question of the Baghdad Railway without good 
reason. In its opening editorial pages—i.c., the “Episodes 
of the Month”—it warns the country in catezorical 
terms that the German Government has approached us, or 
is about to approach us, with a definite proposal as regards 
the Baghdad Railway. The National Review quotes a state. 
ment in the Frankfurter Zeitung that this line, or, rather, 
that section of it—the Konia-Eregli section—which is to 
be built at once, will be constructed by a syndicate of con. 
tractors, in which “the German, French, and other partici. 
pators” in the enterprise will be represented, and will 
exercise due influence. The National Review goes on to 
express its fear that— 

“The reference of the Frankfurter Zeitung to ‘other partici. 
pators’ in the Baghdad Railway is a euphemism for the state. 
ment that the British Government has fallen a victim to Germany 
in Asia Minor. As a general rule it is impossible to get the 
Foreign Office to take an interest in any purely British enterprise, 
but call the enterprise ‘ Anglo-German’ and Downing Street is at 
once prepared to play the bagman. Lord Lansdowne’s activity in 
interesting British capitalists in the oonstruction of the Baghdad 

Railway has long been the talk of the City, and this announce. 
ment in the German Press may be taken to signify that our 
Foreign Minister has achieved the Kaiser’s object, and that at 
last this country has been enmeshed in an enterprise which 
should have been avoided at all costs, for if persisted in it leads 
us headlong to disaster. The country is entitled to know without 
evasion of delay to what extent we are committed. The Baghdhd 
Railway will be a most costly construction, and is without 
appreciable economic future if we are to believe one of the 
principal German experts, who declared inter alia that there 
would only be enough traffic for one train a week, which is not 
surprising, as the line runs through an arid and practically empty 
plain. Some powerful inducement must therefore have been held 
out to bring in these ‘other participators,’ i.¢, the British 
syndicate.” 

On this point the National Review goes on to ask whether 
it is possible that our Government can have undertaken that 
when completed the Baghdad line shall receive the postal 
subsidy for the conveyance of mails to India of which the 
principal part is now divided between the P. and O. and 
the French and Italian railways. “Such an arrangement 
besides committing us politically would involve a sub- 
stantial transfer of British money to the capacious pocket 
of Germany, as necessarily the mails would go vid Flushing, 
Germany, and Austria, reaching Constantinople by a line 
which is understood to be mortgaged to the Deutsche 
Bank, and thereafter vid the Baghdad Railway to the 
Persian Gulf.” Assuming that we have actually had the 
folly to enter into some sort of agreement with Germany 
for helping on the construction of the Baghdad Railway 
and for a!lowing her access to the Persian Gulf, it is thus 
that the National Iteview summarises the situation :— 


“It would be impessible to exaggerate the folly of this new 
policy, which is also in violation of pledges given to Parliament. 
On the one hand we declare that we are in favour of maintaining 
the status quo in Persia, and that we are opposed to the appear- 
ance of any Power (meaning Russia) on the Persian Gulf. 
Simultaneously, and behind the back of Russia, we go‘ to 
Germany of all Powers, who has no sort of locus standi, and we 
embark our capital in her unremunerative railway, which our 
Government has presumably promised to make remunerative by 
means of a postal subsidy transferred from the P.and 0. This 
enables Germany to turn round to Russia, in pursuance of her 
traditional policy, of which we have had endless examples in the 
Far East, and represent England as the enemy of Russia and 
herseif as the Russian friend, and, moreover, as a friend who is in 
a position to give a pledge of goodwill by assisting Russia to do 
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i i ngland has announced her opposition— 
the very —* ee Gul We shall see pai in the 
viz., 0 Hest the situation of the Far East, when. Germany 
Middle up Kiauchau and bowed, Russia into Port Arthur. 
snapped Eussia will be ushered into Baghdad, or alternatively 
eg i on the Gulf, as soon as the German railway is in sight 
infos tte We have always maintained that ‘if Russia is to 
5 A o ‘the Persian Gulf it should be by friendly arrange- 
oe with England. Our statesmen, on the other. hand, are 
— red to warn Russia off the Persian Gulf, but they are also 
ai to place Germany in a position to bring Russia down to 
the Persian Gulf.” 
The allusion to Russia being ushered into Baghdad and a 
ort on the Gulf, it must be explained, is based on an 
allegation that a secret agreement between Russia and 
Germany exists, under which Germany is bound after an 
oreed date, on the demand of Russia, to hand over to her 
all Germany’s interests in the Baghdad Railway, and so to 
turn that railway into a Russian undertaking. 


We do not by any means wish to be understood to endorse 
all the statements or deductions made by the National Review 
in regard to this or any other of the matters connected with 
the Baghdad Railway scheme. It may be that the editor 
has been misinformed, and that no such negotiations or 
proposals as he believes to be going on are really taking 

lace. All that we are concerned to say for the present is 

that till the allegations of the National Review are denied, 
and till we have the assurance of our Government that 
they do not contemplate taking any action whatever as 
regards the construction of the Baghdad Railway, official 
or semi-official, the utmost vigilance is required of that 
portion of the public—we believe it is the vast majority 
of the nation—which wishes for no further entanglement 
with Germany, and is determined that Britain shall not 
be made the lightning-conductor for German animosity 
towards Russia. 

But perhaps it will be asked,—Why should not British 
investors, if they like, put their money into the Baghdad 
Railway, and why should we oppose the scheme and again 
commit the folly of Lord Palmerston and the Suez Canal ? 
Most certainly we would not as a nation oppose the 
scheme, and again we would, of course, allow our in- 
vestors, if they are so foolish as to contemplate the notion, 
to sink their money in the Baghdad Railway. That is 
their affair, and they have as much right to risk their 
money freely in a Baghdad as in a Venezuelan or a Chinese 
railway. But remember, it is not a question of leaving the 
British investor to buy his experience where he chooses. The 
allegation is that the British Government, practically for 
the first time in its history, is to give some sort of official 
sanction, after the Continental usage, to the construction 
of the railway, and so to supply Government encourage- 
ment to the investors. If such a thing is contemplated, 
and if, as it were, the British Government’s name is to 
figure on the front page of the prospectus, we shall have 
committed the greatest of indiscretions, and shail be pre- 
paring for ourselves a British Panama. But until we 
actually see encouragement, direct or indirect, given to the 
scheme by our Government, we absolutely and entirely 
refuse to credit the notion that they have even contem- 
plated such a policy. 


It is essential that we should tell the Germans that 
politically we will have nothing whatever to do with the 
scheme, that Germany must fight her own battles with 
Russia, and that financially we will also stand neutral, and 
will do nothing either to persuade or dissuade our investors 
in the matter of putting their money into this great specula- 
tion. If theschemeisfinancially sound, ourneutrality wi!lnot 
hurt it. If it is not sound, it would be a crime for our 
Government to give the slightest encouragement to British 
investment. For remember, though the Government might 
only begin by encouraging a syndicate of financiers, who can 
be supposed able to look after themselves, those financiers 





line bestowed by owning 25 per cent. of the stock would be 
purely chimerical. There is only one way in which to treat 
the German propositions as regards the Baghdad line, 
whether made direct or through able financiers, British or 
cosmopolitan, and that is to have nothing whatever to do 
with them. This being so, the Government, if they are 
wise, will allay public anxiety by giving the country an 
early assurance that the rumours as to their contemplated 
actioa have no foundation ; and that if at any time they 
are. approached by Germany on the subject of the 
Baghdad Railway they are determined to meet all projects 
of co-operation with a decided negative. é; 





THE DANGER IN MACEDONIA. 


ye accurate judgment on events in Macedonia is 

impeded by the false or exaggerated accounts 
steadily circulated by Constantinople, by St. Petersburg, 
and, there is reason to fear, by some of the correspondents 
who are “primed” -by agents.or leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary Committees. The object of Constantinople is to 
convince the world that the Sultan is sincere, aud that the 
only causes of disorder are “intrigue” and “ instigation ” 
by revolutionaries, chiefly Bulgarian, who on the theory 
are asking the Macedonians to risk horrible deaths in order 
to gratify a sentiment. The object of St. Petersburg is to 
frighten the Bulgarians, and with them the Macedonians, 
into passivity until the Great Powers find it convenient to 
coerce the Sultan into further concessions. And the object 
of the Revolutionary Committees is to raise a ferment in 
Europe which will render a Conference of the Powers, with 
its inevitable result, indispensable to the preservation of 
peace. We think, however, on the whole, that the little 
trustworthy evidence obtainable shows the situation to be 
less hopeful. It is certain that the “reforms,” even if 
honestly intended, which is more than doubtful, have not 
impressed either Macedonians or Bulgarians, and are being 
carried out imperfectly and with difficulty. Hilmi Pasha, 
though a decent man for a Turkish official, neither has, 
nor under the accepted scheme can have, sufficient authority 
to restore order. ‘lhe working basis of the reforms is the 
admission of Christians into the police; and the Christians 
dislike a service in which they are required to oppress fellow- 
Christians, while the Mussulmans, whose first idea is that 
their own ascendency belongs to them of divine right, feel 
their admission as an insult. It is said that in and around 
Salonica, where the reforms are actually tried, the force of 
gendarmes has gone to pieces, and there is less pro- 
tection for decent citizens than ever. It is certain, again, 
that the Albanians or Arnauts, who are at once the bravest 
and the wildest of European Mussulmans, have threatened 
the Sultan with vengeance if the reforms are carried out, 
specially pointing to the admission of Christians into the 
armed torce as inadmissible; and that the Sultan, whose 
personal safety depends upon his Albanian guards, quails 
before their irritation, which he knows will not be restrained 
by any political considerations. It is certain also that a 
sporadic civil war is raging throughout Macedonia, and 
that it will become worse as the approach of summer makes 
the mountain districts more habitable for refugees; and 
that although accounts of “atrocities” may be manu- 
factured or doctored, the conflict between the exasperated 
people and the equally exasperated soldiery must produce 
hideous scenes of massacre and torture. The peasantry 
despair, and the Mussulmans feel, as slave-owners always 
have felt when their slaves rise, as if they were not only 
threatened with massacre, but were insulted beyond human 
endurance. History being considered, their rage and terror 
are natural enough, and they know of no alternative except 
repression of the true Asiatic kind. And lastly, it is 
certain that bulgaria is seething with revolutionary 
passions. ‘The Prince, who is able and cunning, but selfish, 
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are but middlemen, and only act in the matter because | and perhaps timid, is so hampered by the factions, neither 


they mean later to sell to the small investor. 
will be said, suppose we stand neutral, and that the 


railway is made entirely without our aid, where shall we : 


be then? Why, in a perfectly good position. W 
in any case be the only large users of the line, the 
patrons whose custom is essential to it paying a dividend; 


and we may therefore be absolutely certain that owing to | obtain something for their 
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But, it | of which would hesitate to kidnap or kill him, that he 


vaciilates, makes concessions, and writes to his relatives of 
the possibility of abdication; the Army is clearly trying 


We shall | to dictate its own terms, and appoint its own representa- 


tives in the Ministry; and the people are boiling with fear 
of Turkey, sympathy with the Macedonians, and desire to 
principality out of the 


this fact our control will be quite as effective as if we/|imbroglio. If the Turks suffer any considerable defeat ; 
had constructed the line. In any case, the line will not be | or if the Turkish soldiery, who are being tried precisely in 


made over our territory, and accordingly the control of the ' the way which most excites them, break loose; or if the 
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Albanians in Albania and outside break into overt re- 
bellion; or if there is an explosion in Bulgaria, neither 
Turkey nor the Powers will be able to abstain from using 
force, and the whole Balkans will again be thrown into 
the crucible. It may be taken as certain that the Sultan 
could, and if too far provoked would, restore what he 
considers order—that is, Mussulman ascendency—both in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, by unsparing massacre, his Asiatic 
troops counting by the hundred thousand ; that the Powers 
would be unable to bear the spectacle, or the replacing of 
an emancipated province under Turkish rule; and that if 
Europe is not united there would be a collision the result 
of which even statesmen cannot foresee. The Courts both 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg perceive the truth, and the 
latter has intervened in a way supposed to be selfish, but 
not necessarily so, sending peremptory orders to Prince 
Ferdinand to replace a Ministry just overthrown and 
supposed to be resolute in “ putting down” revolutionary 
ideas. That interference, however, whatever its momentary 
result, will not produce content. 


We repeat, therefore, our previously stated belief that 
as the reforms have proved, no matter from what cause, 
insufficient to arrest dangerous disorder, the Powers should 
go a step further, and insist on the appointment of a 
Governor-General approved by themselves for a minimum 
period of fifteen years, and with a right to create a force 
which will enable him to maintain perfect external peace. 
It is said that this is impossible because of the collision 
of religions and nationalities; and that would be true 
if Macedonia were to be placed under a free govern- 
ment like that of Crete. That, however, is not the 
suggestion of any reasonable adviser, but the follow- 
ing of the Lebanon precedent, or the appoint- 
ment of a right-meaning, clear-sighted despot, such 
as Baron Kallay proved himself in Bosnia, where he 
was encountered by difficulties of nationality and creed 
very nearly as great. The Mussulman nobles there were 
quite as proud as any notables in Macedonia, and the 
hatred between them and their Slav subjects was far more 
bitter than the jealousies between Greeks, Turks, and 
Bulgarians. People forget the strength which almost 


instantly accretes to a ruler who is at once strong and 
just, and the reluctance to run the risks of insurrection 
when the spirit of resistance is not stimulated either by 


suffering or by fear. The desire of mankind is always to 
obey if obedience is not too painful, and Mussulmans in 
all the European provinces of Turkey have submitted 
to the loss of their ascendency without a blow. Even the 
Arnauts, accustomed as they are to plunder, can be con- 
ciliated by good wages,and we do not doubt that from among 
them, the Montenegrins, and the Macedonian mountaineers 
a force could be created which for all purposes of police 
would be irresistible. This arrangement, which might be 
sweetened to the Sultan by a tribute, would at all events 
give the Powers time, and avert the immediate catastrophe 
which both Russian and Austrian statesmen admit by 
their uneasiness that they fear. Whether the Bulgarians, 
who appear to be afflicted at one and the same time with a 
feeble Prince, an insubordinate Army, and a dissatisfied 
population, would remain quiet may be doubted; but if 
they could not overflow their borders Europe might witness 
an internal commotion with observant tranquillity. At all 
events, if this plan, which has succeeded elsewhere, is 
rejected, there is no alternative except to wait till the 
smouldering fires break into a flame which will threaten 
every political edifice within reach. No one, least of all 
those who have selfish aims, wants the Eastern question 
reopened just now; and it is that reopening which is 
threatened if Macedonia is reconquered by Asiatic Mussul- 
mans, or if the Bulgarians, who even now are hardly kept 
quiet by their far more powerful neighbours, burst into 
revolution, or if the Albanian clans assert their indepen- 
dence by revolt and massacre. The root of disorder in the 
Balkans is not any aspiration of any people or any creed, 
but suffering caused by misrule, and it can only be removed 
by a rule which, however despotic, shall be at once just 
and strong. Such a rule can be obtained if the Powers 
please; and if they do not please, they must take the 
consequences, which, we repeat, all their wisest statesmen 
acutely dread. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE RAINBOW. 


W? all follow a rainbow in some shape or other, 

rainbow attractive and elusive, which is for ever in 
the next field. Lord Rosebery’s rainbow is the leadershj 
of the British people, not as a party Premier, but ag thy 
man above party, the man on whom all persons of light 
and leading in the kingdom can concentrate, and in com. 
bination and divorced from sectional ties create the Ministr 
of All the Efficiencies. If we may be allowed to mix pe 
metaphors a little, Lord Rosebery guards this rainbow as the 
apple of his eye. It is a cherished object of which he will 
allow no one torobhim. Threaten its nebulous and hypo- 
thetical possession, and Lord Rosebery flies as nearly into g 
rage as a man so suave, so moderate, and so good-tempered 
is able. It was because he thought his rainbow threatened 
that Lord Rosebery was the other day so much annoyed b 
the Duke of Devonshire. Probably most of our readers who 
read the correspondence between the ex-Premier and the 
President of the Council in the Times could not for the life of 
them make out what the row was about, and giving up the 
attempt to understand the quarrel, passed on to the question 
of water-logged butter or the mystery of the Moat House, 
content with the pious aspiration of the writer of the 
ballad of ‘Chevy Chase” that henceforth— 

“Foul debate 
*Twixt noblemen may cease.” 


If, however, they had realised properly the nature of Lord 
Rosebery’s rainbow, they would have had a clue to why the 
ermine was flying from the robes of these distinguished 
Peers. Unless we are mistaken, what hurt Lord Rosebery 
most in the speech of the Duke of Devonshire in the House 
of Lords of which he complained was that the Duke had 
charged him with putting himself at the head of a 
new party, whereas all the world knew, or ought to have 
known, that Lord Rosebery had entirely given up following 
the party-leadership rainbow, and was pursuing quite a 
different product of the political spectrum. If, said Lord 
Rosebery in effect, he had been pursuing the party. 
leadership rainbow, he would have adopted a very 
different course from that which he has pursued from 
1896 to the present moment. In a word, Lord Rosebery 
thinks that the Duke of ‘Devonshire wants to prevent 
him following his own special and particular rainbow of 
the leadership above party, and he is very much annoyed 
with what he considers an unjustifiable act of inter- 
ference. 

Will Lord Rosebery ever grasp his political rainbow ? 
In ordinary circumstances and in the case of an 
ordinary statesman we should most unhesitatingly say 
that he would do nothing of the kind. The circum- 
stances, however, are so extraordinary, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s luck is so remarkable, that we should hesitate 
to say that anything is impossible in his case. It may 
be that in spite of everything his strange, airy, iridescent 
persistence of purpose or mental obsession, whichever we 
call it, will triumph, and we shall actually see Lord Rosebery 
installed at the head of a non-party Government, with all 
his “co-efficients” gathered round him, and without a 
single “special” included in his administrative army corps. 
Not a member will be taken because, though below the 
Cabinet standard, it is hoped that he will improve and grow 
to full moral and intellectual stature. Not a single recruit 
will have been allowed to blow himself out before the tape 
is put round his intellectual equipment. Every Minister 
will be an expert in his own Department, while to en- 
courage the others by the precepts and examples of 
efficiency Lord Kitchener will sit at Lord Rosebery’s right 
hand as permanent War Minister,—a legacy to be left to all 
succeeding Cabinets, and on whom no Succession-duty will 
ever have to be paid. It sounds like a fairy picture, but, as 
we have said, Lord Rosebery is so remarkable a man and 
is guided by so lucky a star that it would be unwise to 
say that it can never happen. What we will say, however, 
is that if the miracle takes place, and if Lord Rosebery 
ever does grasp the rainbow and find himself in the 
position just described, both he and the country will soon 
discover that the Administration of All the Efficiencies 
possesses too much of the texture of the rainbow in its 
composition, and that it will fade away with the passing 
of those violent alternations of storm and sunshine out of 
which rainbows are made. 
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After all, and in plain English, what will an Administra- 
tion of the kind that Lord Rosebery desires be but a 
coalition? The party system is here to stay. It is 
ot a piece of fortuitous mischance,—a mere ephemeral 

: ident. The party system, whether we like it or no, is 

on essential condition of deliberative and representative 

overnment. There will always be two sides to every 
er actical question, and some men will always take one 
side and some the other, and take it with zeal, not to say 
acrimony. But granted this, it will also always happen that 
the people who take the two sides will tend to organise 
themselves into close bodies, and to sink differences of view 
on minor questions in order to concentrate their energies on 
the great matters on which they are of one mind. Yet as 
scon as this sinking of minor disagreements in order to 
further agreements on larger subjects takes place the party 
system, With all its conveniences, and also, if you will, with 
all its evils, comes into existence. You may drive out party 
for a time with the pitchfork of a coalition, but it is certain 
to return and to reinstate itself in power. The only exception 
is when a great war, and so a great danger, assails the nation. 

Then, no doubt, for a time party may disappear, and the 

genius of coalition reign in its stead. But after all, this 

js no exception to the law that brings the party system 

into being. It merely means that for a time there is a 

great and paramount question on which there are not two 

opinions, but only one opinion, or at any rate for the vast 
majority of men only one opinion, and that in the further- 
ance of that opinion—i.e., to win the war—men are so 
heartily agreed that they will sink all minor questions, and 
refuse to be reminded of their differences upon them. But 
as soon as the war, and so the national danger, is over the 

unanimity disappears, and men cease to be occupied by a 

question to which there is only one side. Instantly the 

need for a party system reappears, and with it the division 
of the country into parties. 

Possibly Lord Rosebery might in theory agree to all 
this, but yet defend his position by saying that his 
favourite subject of “efficiency” is one of those ques- 
tions on which all men can come together and hold but 
one opinion, and that the need for introducing efficiency, 
like the need for carrying on a great war, suspends the 
party system. If that is Lord Rosebery’s ground for per- 
sisting in his endeavours to bring about an Administra- 
tion which shall stand outside the party system, he is 
mistaken. He has been misled by a talse analogy. The 
carrying of a great war to a successful issue, and the 
beating of an enemy, is a definite and concrete matter 
about which it is possible for a nation to arrive at practical 
unanimity. Efficiency, on the other hand, is an abstract, 
non-material idea about the carrying out of which there is 
certain to be a deep division of opinion. The moment we 
come to define efficiency it is apparent that there are 
endless opportunities for taking two sides over the matter. 
A body of men in power pledged to make the Government 
efficient will instantly be confronted with an Opposition 
eager to show that they have adopted the wrong methods 
of establishing efficiency. The fact that no body of men in 
the State will ever be found to say that they are against 
efficiency, or, indeed, that it is not the one thing they are 
aiming at, and which they are capable of introducing, is a 
sure sign that the putting of the principles of efficiency 
into action must bring about discussion and debate, and the 
taking of sides, and so, in a word, the party system. 

If Lord Rosebery ever forms his non-party Ministry, 
he will find except under the pressure of war, either that 
his Government will go to pieces for want of the cement 
of party, or else that, in order to obtain stability, he will 
have to form his colleagues and supporters into a new 
party with all the regular marks of a party combina- 
tion. Party, like all things human, has bad elements 
in it, and if the party spirit is carried to excess it is a 
greatevil. But when that happens the essential patriotism 
and good sense of the nation soon find the corrective. 
In ordinary circumstances, however, the party system, 
properly limited and prevented from falling into extremes, 
remains the mechanism essential for carrying on the 
government of the State under democratic and representa- 
tive institutions. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


T is a little difficult to understand either the enthusiasm 
or the indignation which the Land Values Assessment 
and Rating Bill seems to arouse in some minds. For 
ourselves, we can profess neither love nor hate for the 
measure. So far as principle is concerned, there is nothing 
at stake. Existing contracts are not interfered with, and 
nobody denies that land, like all other kinds of property, 
is held subject to whatever burdens the community may 
think fit to lay upon it. Probably we shall not be far 
wrong in asserting, with Dr. Macnamara, that the Bill is 
in the nature of a last despairing, or almost despairing, 
effort to conceal from the ratepayers that the time when 
they will have to submit to the common lot and cut their 
coat according to their cloth is coming very near. He 
draws a picture at once true and terrible of the growth of 
local rates. From 1868 to 1899 they increased in England 
and Wales by 150 per cent., in London by 200 per cent. ; 
and the marvel is—though upon this Dr. Macnamara has 
nothing to say—that we complain far more loudly of the 
growth of Imperial taxation, which in the same period 
only amounts to 72 per cent., and gives us, at any’rate, an 
Army and a Navy for our money. Nobody, however, can 
deny the conclusion which Dr. Macnamara draws from these 
figures. ‘‘ The burden of local taxation is tending rapidly 
to become more acute.” The only fault we have to 
find with this statement is that it falls far short 
of the facts. We should rather say that the burden 
of local taxation has already become excessively acute,— 
so acute that if Englishmen were not so many Issachars, 
they would before this have made short work of those 
who impose it on them. The relief which the adop- 
tion of this Bill would confer on the ratepayer would at 
best be temporary. He may think that if the local 
authorities had a larger area of assessment to draw upon 
the contribution from each fractional part of that area 
would be less. All this new property that the Bill applies 
to now escapes with only a nominal assessment. When 
that nominal assessment becomes a real one the burden on 
the present ratepayers will be proportionately lighter. In 
theory this may be true; in practice it most certainly is 
not true. There have been too many examples in the 
history of rating of the result of simply putting more 
money into the hands of the rating authorities. They are 
men, and when they have to deal with money they do so 
in much the same way as other men. When they feel rich 
they spend more freely than when they feel poor. We 
doubt whether the ratepayers have been a penny the better 
for the millions they have received from grants-in-aid. 
The local authorities have launched out into a new expen- 
diture which in the end more than equals the new contri- 
bution, and when the grant-in-aid is exhausted they have 
had to come upon the ratepayers once more. So it would 
again if this Bill became law. The rating authorities be 
would in the first instance have more money in hand, but 
this would very soon go, and then they would be left 
with sundry schemes sanctioned and contracts entered 
into, and no means of defraying the cost. When that 
time came, the ratepayer’s pocket would again be the 
only resource. The gain derived from the assessment of 
a new description of property would be exhausted, and 
the larger rate would have to be levied on the descriptions 
already rated. 
Dr. Macnamara’s case is that the value of urban land 
increases by no act of the owner, but by changes of which 
he reaps the advantage, though he has contributed 
nothing towards the cost of making them. An example 
of this is the site of the offices of the London School Board. 
In 1865 this land was sold for £8,250. In 1872 the 
School Board bought it for £26,420, the reason of this 
increase being that in 1865 the land was part of the fore- 
shore of the Thames, and only useful for coal-sheds and 
coal-wharfing, whereas in 1872 the Thames foreshore had 
become the Thames Embankment, and the land could 
therefore be used for a number of highly remunerative 
purposes. The owner of the land had not made the Em- 
bankment; it had been made by the ratepayers of London. 
Why, then, should the landowner profit by an outlay which 
was not his? Dr. Macnamara is evidently anxious to 
play the part of a financial Providence. Chance finds no 
place in his conception of urban values; the rate is to be 





strictly proportioned to the benefit that accrues to each 
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individual owner from the action of the municipality. No 
account is to be taken of the particular purpose for which 
an owner may have bought the -land, or of the fact that 
the improvements effected by the local authority may have 
made the land useless for this purpose. A man who 
has to live in London, and dislikes suburban railroads, 
‘ buys. more land than he requires for the house he 
is building because he wishes to be quiet and to be 
spared the annoyance of noisy traffic. A new street is 
made on the other side of his fence, a good service of 
electric trams is started, and the land round his house 
doubles or trebles in value. That is to say, it would sell 
for twice or thrice as much as he gave for it. Now probably 
he makes haste to sell it, but for what reason? . Simply 
because it no longer answers the purpose for-which he 
bought it. He wanted quiet, and he has got noise. He 
wanted such solitude as is to be had in a large city. He 
has got such solitude as is compatible with a constantly 
fresh crowd of tramway passengers at his very door. No 
doubt if he sells his land he gets for it a great deal more 
than he gave for it, but if he could afford it he would 
gladly give it all to have the land put back into the state 
it was in before the tramway service was started. Dr. 
Macnamara proposes to make him pay a larger rate for his 
piece of unoccupied land throughout his possession of it 
because in the end it will probably lose the special quality 
which made him buy it. If it can be shown that the com- 
munity will be greatly the gainer by the introduction of 
this novel form of taxation, private interest must, of course, 
go to the wall. But at present we do not see that this has 
been proved. The Bill might more fitly have been called 
the Suppression of Open Spaces Bill. Its avowed object 
is to bring building land into the market by making it so 
costly to keep it in its present condition that the owner 
will be forced either to let it for building or to build on it 
himself. How do we know how valuable for-some public 
purpose it may hereafter become, or how convenient it may 

rove in the course of making some public improvement to 
have a piece of unoccupied land to play with? In many 
casés it would seem to be rather worth the ratepayers’ 
while to pay an owner for not selling his land prematurely 
rather than to induce him to sell it by a species of penal 
bribery. 

The burden of local rating is a very real one, but there 
are only two ways of meeting it that are worth serious 
consideration. The first is the invention of some scheme 
which shall bring all kinds of property under contribution. 
The other is the curtailment of local expenditure. We 
have long paid tribute to the former need in the shape of 
grants-in-aid. Rates, we have said, can only be levied on 
one kind of property. We will redress this injustice by 
making grants-in-aid out of the taxes which are levied on 
all kinds of property. But, as we have seen, this method 
of recognising the principle does harm to the very people 
it is intended to benefit. The grants-in-aid go to swell the 
general volume of expenditure, and the volume remains afier 
the grant-in-aid has been spent. A local Income-tax levied 
by the rating authoritiesin each district, if such a thing were 
possible, would touch all descriptions of property, make 
grants-in-aid unnecessary, and be wholly under the control 
of the elected representatives of the ratepayers. How 
far the ratepayers would protect themselves, how far 
they would set any bounds to extravagant expenditure 
on the part of the local authorities, it is impossible to 
say. At present nothing seems to conquer their in- 
difference. Possibly, if all descriptions of property were 
subject to assessment, new classes of ratepayers might 
develop new tendencies in the direction of economy. So 
. long as but one kind of property is rated, only its 
possessors have any concern in local affairs, and it may be 
that in them the apathetic habit is too confirmed to be 
cured. New ratepayers might mean new vigilance. To 
devise some method of bringing all property into the 
rating net ought not to be beyond the capacity of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though when we consider the 
many interests he would offend in doing so it is not 
wonderful that the champion has not yet been found. It 
is certain, however, as Mr. Grant Lawson justly said, that 
the real fault of the Land Values Bill is that in providing 
local authorities with “(a new source of revenue” it 
directly ministers to local extravagance. No-new motive 
of economy would be set up, for the payers of the 
additional rates would be the same people that pay them 





now. The only difference would be that they would 
more than they had paid before. There is abundant ie 
for fresh legislation in the field of local taxation, but t) 
pass a Bill which, if it has any-effect at all, must divert 
attention from the paths by which alone econom 
really be reached would make the last state of the rat, 
payer worse than the first. Local economy means thy 
pruning of local ambitions, and especially of the ambition 
to spend money and to negotiate loans. The taxation of 
undeveloped land values would, so far as we can see, effect 
nothing in either of these directions. 





SOKOTO. 


NOTHER kingdom acquired this week! That strange 

“destiny” which drove a few English merchants 
owning a few square miles as trading stations to the con. 
quest of the Indian Peninsula appears to be again driving 
us forward in West Africa. Nobody that we know of 
deliberately designed the conquest of the vast regions which 
we describe by those two words. The British people as g 
body know absolutely nothing about it, not even its 
geography, and do not feel the slightest inclination when 
they hear that “Sokoto has fallen” either to cheer or to 
“ maflick.” With the partial exception of Sir Frederick 
Lugard, they do not care about the heroes of the conquest, 
and so long as there is no disaster they are slightly im. 
patient even of West African telegrams. The Army regards 
victories there with something like dismay, lest the 
should imply the formation of more stations in “ God. 
forgotten holes,” and the Imperial Government itself dis. 
courages expansion as much as the Hast India Company 
ever did. It is sick of its ever-accumulating responsi- 
bilities, and does not supply its agents in West Africa 
either with sufficient troops or adequate resources for 
administrative expenditure. Nevertheless the work goes 
forward.’ State after State passes, as if through some 
invisible compulsion, under British authority, and as it 
passes produces a situation demanding in the eyes of all 
local experts a fresh advance, till we are already responsible 
for fifteen kingdoms in West Africa, each with its history, 
and for a population which is greatly under-estimated 
at twenty millions. The resistance we meet, considered as 
warlike resistance, is contemptible; but no one can say 
precisely why it is contemptible, the peoples we conquer 
being brave and fairly armed, any more than they can say 
why, when Bengal, their richest province, was taker from 
them, the Mussulmans of India did not draw together to 
defend their well-loved and hardly won supremacy against 
the arrogant white invader. It is probable that the 
dominant castes are deserted by their subjects, worn out 
with oppression and pillage; but the evidence is imperfect, 
and it is in default ot information that correspondents fall 
back on the “ prestige” of the white man. 


There is little use in resisting the process, which is 
directed by some force, be it Providence, as we think, or 
Necessity, as others think, and no moral reason for doing 
it. Most of the dynasties or governments that we over- 
throw in Africa are as foreign as we are, and rule by the 
naked right of the stronger, enforced with pitiless cruelty, 
and directed to perpetual plunder so ruinous that no 
region under its “native” rulers has even a chance of 
rising to prosperity or enjoying peace. There is no 
foe to progress, whether among blacks or whites, like 
insecurity of property. We terminate at once frightful 
oppressions like slave-raiding, which implies murder 
poured out of a bucket through whole districts; we 
sweep away taxation by torture; and we shall gradually— 
probably within a quarter of a century—enforce such order 
that the peasant, the artisan, and the trader of the towns 
will be relieved of the terrors which now make life wretched 
even for the humble, will be able to keep his gains, little 
or much, for himself, and will have at least a chance of 
rising in the scale of civilisation. The conquered certainly 
are not injured; the world, so far as it is affected, is 
benefited ; and for ourselves, even if the profit of trade 
does not repay us—a point about which we are 
suspicious — still we discharge an obligation. We 
can establish a vivifying government among_ inferior 
races — experience proves that—and as so huge a 
cantle of the world has fallen to us, we are in a way 
bound to give the most deeply submerged of its races the 
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benefit of our greatest faculty. If they expel us in the 

end, well, our rule must have waked up in them the 
capacity to do it, and in that awakening we shall have 
secured to our subjects some compensation for the seas of 
blood which in winning our place among mankind we have 
been compelled to shed. What we desire to urge upou 
our countrymen is not to abstain from conquering—except 
in China, where we do nothing but mischief—still less to 
abandon any conquest, but to recognise their responsi- 
bility to the conquered by devising and insisting on a 
definite policy. They have no business to conquer entire 
nations and forget them. They ought to make sure by 
watchfulness that the local Governments are “in good 
hands,” that is, entrusted to picked men, and not jobbed 
away; that, taxation is not made an instrument of ex- 
tortion for merchants’ benefit alone ; and that so far as 
possible orderly peace is made secure. They should try, 
in short, to govern fairly well, and not let everything drift 
from sheer laziness and indisposition to the hard work of 
thinking about distant scenes and people not in the least 
resembling ourselves. The rules we would lay down are, 
in fact, broadly these. 

We must not be ina hurry. That is not, we think, our 
inherent vice, but it is our vice just now, and it is, we may 
depend on it, a ruinous one. We must digest our con- 
quests for a time if we are to develop in them the force, 
the police force in fact, without which we cannot hope to 
secure peace, or any approach to solid order. We cannot 
afford to expend white soldiers in these swampy regions, and 
though we have plenty of dark subjects, it is by no means 
certain that we can permanently rely upon their aid as 
mercenaries. We have not tried either Soudanese or Zulus, 
and the Indian Government grows irritated and jealous at 
the constant demands made upon its reservoir of recruits. 
‘We want opr Sikhs and Ghoorkas,’ it says, ‘for our- 
selves, and not for the control of African aborigines, for 
whom weat least have no responsibility.’ The order-keep- 
ing force must be generated locally, and that takes time. 
It is possible to create such a force, for, by the universal 
consent of experts, the French have done it in Senegal; but 
it is by no meaus the easy work Englishmen think, the 
negro, Who seems so submissive, having in his blood a very 
dangerous proclivity to mutiny. Then we should insist 
upon economy, for local revenue takes time to grow, 
and if the British taxpayer is called upon too often 
he will be very apt to say, as a large body of 
French taxpayers are beginning now to say, that trans- 
marine work costs too much to be continued. Then we 
must give up once for all the notion that forced labour 
can ever be consistent with our great end,—that of vivify- 
ing the people while we govern them. It is all nonsense 
about teaching them in that way the “ dignity of labour.” 
The people of Egypt, who are quicker: to learn than 
negroes, were taught that dignity in that way for 
four thousand years, and have never learned the lesson. 
And lastly, we must use the grand truth we have learned 
in India, that the way to protect a subject people to whom 
you cannot give freedom is to administer them through a 
“Service” the members of which live among them, under- 
stand their speech, and, above all, have not the slightest 
pecuniary interest in their misgovernment. All of good that 
we have done in India—and it is much—has been done by 
the Imperial Service, and would not have been done if that 
Service had profited in any way by misgovernment—vide 
any account of Verelst’s time—or if we had entrusted the 
task to traders and settlers. If our people will but insist 
on these broad principles, the great, the terrible, new 

experiment they are trying may succeed without our 
passing through the usual cycle of petty insurrection and 
bloodshed. 


There is another question which also demands attention, 
but upon that only experts on the spot can be expected ‘to 
be wise. We are evidently going to try the experiment of 
governing Western Africa through its indigenous rulers. 
There is much to be said for that method of government 
besides its comparative cheapness, and this above all. It 
enables a governing class to grow among the people them- 
selves, and avoids the mischief of creating a veneered 
civilisation. Whatever the people gain, they gain as they 
Would if they had advanced from an internal impulse. At 
the same time, there is in this scheme a certain avoidance 
of; duty and responsibility, and a danger, a considerable 
danger, of arming savage power with the irresistible 





strength ‘of civilisation. It is possible to have a little 
too much order, and a bad “ protected” ruler who under- 
stands his business can make of his State, which looks. so 
tranquil and improves its roads so much, a veritable hell 
upon earth. It is necessary to watch that experiment, 
and though we freely acknowledge it can only be judged 
by experts, still watchfulness at home is the first induce- 
ment to those experts to see with open eyes. That, in fact, 
is the one point at which we are driving. If the great 
white firm is to govern thirty or fifty' millions of blacks, 
let the partners feel it their duty to watch their agents 
without intermittent fits of careless disregard. We are 
not quite sure that an Africa Office, like the India 
Office, would not solidify our action in West and Central 
Africa; but we can at least see that the Colonial Office, 
which will not always be controlled by Mr. Chamberlain, 
does its work well, and on principles dictated by statesmane 
ship, and not by the merest opportunism. 








THE WIDENING OF MAN’S HORIZON. 


‘= Creation is widening in man’s view. Year after year 

goes by, and each year adds some new fact to the store 
of human knowledge,—a small fact sometimes, but now and 
then a discovery so huge as almost to make men tremble at 
the depth of the insight allowed them into the laws of the 
universe ; sometimes, indeed, when discovery follows discovery 
with tremendous swiftness, it may even seem that we stand 
on the brink of a kind of precipice overlooking a dangerous 
sea. Dangerous, because there is a knowledge that brings 
fear with it, and in these days the merely physical problems 
awaiting solution are greater, perhaps, than at any time since 
the days of Copernicus or Newton. The last few years have 
brought us discoveries which, if only because of the rapidity 
with which one has followed upon another, and because of the 
apparent contradiction or reversal of what have hitherto been 
supposed to be natural laws, certainly deserve to be called 
unparalleled. They need not all be enumerated here; but the 
liquefaction and solidification of air, the light cure for lupus, 
the Réntgen rays, the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy, 
and lastly, the discovery of the properties of radium,—all 
these make up a list. unequalled, we should suppose, by the 
discoveries of any other decade. 


Will yet further discoveries be made? andif so, to what will 
they lead us? There can be but one answer to the first 
question; it is doubtful if there is any answer to the second. 
The teaching of the progress of humanity is that men are 
allowed to know, and will be allowed to know, more and more. 
Doubtless there were intellects a hundred years ago capable 
of comprehending the idea that some day men might speak to 
each other from the ends of the earth, with the lapse of a few 
seconds between the spoken and the heard word; doubtless, 
too, there were minds which, when once the notion had been 
grasped that elements were either gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
could have conceived of the liquefaction and solidification of 
air; perhaps, even, since it is possible to see through 
wet paper when it is impossible to see through dry, 
some vague premonition of the Réntgen rays may have 
occurred to thinkers of the past. But the problem which 
faces us now, or which may be taken, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to face us, is something different from all this. We 





have made a number of huge discoveries, and we have faced 
huge problems in physics. . We are always facing huge 
problems in metaphysics: shall we ever make any discoveries? 
Shall we ever be able to grasp, as it were with both hands, 
some huge metaphysical law, even as we believe we have 
grasped certain laws in physics, as, for instance, the law that 
matter has weight? We have made discoveries about what 
we call material things; will it ever happen that we shall 
make discoveries about things that are non-material? Is it 
in any conceivable way possible that some day, at some 
definite spot, so to say, in the infinite area of time and space 
contemplated by the Supreme Being, it may be ordained that 
there shall come to man the direct revelation of a fixed law’ 
answering the eternal question, “ What am I?” 

It happens in the case of every fresh discovery in physics 
that there is a certain subversion of our'ideas as to what is 
and what.is not possible. In the latest case of discovery, 





namely, the “mystery of radium,” the subversion is greater 
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than has been common. Radium appears to be a substance 
that subverts, as far as they are at present comprehended, the 
laws of heat. It seems to be able to attract and to generate 
heat in a method peculiarly its own, and as yet it is not fully 
understood exactly what the new law may be which it will be 
necessary to frame. Taken together with the discoveries 
lately made in regard to the laws of light and the properties of 
that vague thing we call ether, is it conceivable that men 
may be coming to-day—or if not to-day, at all events at some 
future time, perhaps after myriads of such revelations—to the 
understanding of the one immense problem which has held 
humanity in wonder and mystery through the ages,—the pro- 
blem of the great underlying principle of the universe? Could 
that understanding ever be fully given to men, and would they 
remain men if it were given? Men have speculated about it, 
and tried to understand it, ever since written record has been 
made of man’s thought, as we know,—probably before 
that. They must have been meant to think about the 
problem, and to try to understand it; and if they were 
meant to think about it, were they and are they never 
to be allowed to understand? It was the first problem 
which occupied the minds of the great Greek thinkers 
whose words come down to us now like an echo, almost, 
indeed, like a direct comment upon the “ discoveries” 
made by the scientific investigators of to-day. They sought 
after the great origin, the beginning, the principle of things. 
“ Allis water,” wrote Thales; “all is fire,” thought Heraclitus, 
and again zdév7a pci, “everything is in a continual state of flux 
and reflux.” Anaximander defined the guiding principle to 
be éxz:pov—something indefinite, indeterminate; not, it may 
be, a satisfying definition, but how much nearer are we 
to a satisfying definition after nearly three thousand 
years of the progress of human thought? And after 
all, do not the conclusions to which the great Greek philoso- 
phers came embrace and agree with the conclusions to 
which the discoverers of radium and the properties of ether 
are being led? There is, there must be, an underlying prin- 
ciple; is it, perhaps, an infinite series of scales of vibration, 
a sort of perpetual movement, an eternal throbbing, arrested 
here, quickened there, with all the variations of an immense 
melody, and possibly with only the substance of a melody? 
We cannot to-day, or we do not at any rate, think more 
deeply than the Greeks of three thousand years ago: the 
mind of men is not able now to look more largely than then 
at things in the abstract, and the theory of Heraclitus, that 
everything is in a state of flux and reflux, is one which is 
almost as it were natural to the thinking mind. “It is so; it 
seems so naturally right and probable to me that it must be 
so;” that is the comment—perhaps the ordained comment— 
of man. 

It is hard to think—and it may be that if it is hard to 
think it is wrong to think—that the great discoveries per- 
petually and progressively made by men in the physical world 
are, or at some time will be, heralding some huge revelation, 
some vast explanation of the questions men have always 
asked God and themselves as to the meaning of their being. 
If men knew all, they would be men no longer. They would 
no longer fear death, for “men fear death as children fear to 
go in the dark,” in Bacon’s simple phrase. If death meant 
only going into the next room, who would be afraid to die? 
it is the uncertainty that holds men to the life they have,— 
“for in that sleep of death what dreams may come” :— 

“Who would bear the whips and scorns of time 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country puzzles the will?” 
Yet the horizon continually and greatly widens. The 
Greeks knew nothing of radium or Réntgen rays. Would 
they have been able to think more deeply or more valuably 
for men had their horizon been wider? Perhaps not. 
“ When I was young,” Plato writes in the “ Phaedo,” “I had 
a prodigious desire to know that department of philosophy 
which is called natural science; this appeared to me to 
have lofty aims, as being the science which has to do with 
the causes of things, and which teaches why a thing is, 
and is created and destroyed...... And then I went on 


to examine the corruption of them, and then to the things 
of heaven and earth, and at last I concluded that I was 





a 
utterly and absolutely incapable of these inquiries” N 
greater thinker has written of the prospects of thins 4 
we still ask whether there must not be, and we stil] bel; 
there is, some great Purpose behind this continued revelaiia 
of the mysteries of the physical world to the mind of “4 
They may be, in Sir Thomas Browne’s words, “the cout 
revelations of spirits”; they must be, if we are to believe : 
the great Purpose, part of an ordered explaining of things I 
may be that a hundred, a thousand, ten years hence th 
explanation will be clearer; but the Tree of Life must be hn 
to remain a thing of which men are afraid. “If I were offera] 
all knowledge in one hand, and part of knowledge in the 
other,” wrote the German philosopher, “I would choose part: 
for all knowledge is meet, O Lord, only for Thee.” 



























THE TOMBS OF THE PROPHETS, 


ee | i not the neglect to care for the graves of our great men 

a subject of reproach to us as a nation?” asks a cop. 
respondent whose letter we publish elsewhere. Might not 
society be founded, he suggests, for the reverent care of their 
graves, and thus, by furthering popular interest in the great 
dead, “contribute to those causes which tend to elevate anj 
strengthen national life and character” P 


The writer of this letter suggests a large question, 
How far should we encourage the community to build the 
tombs of the prophets, and how far should we let the dead 
bury their dead? The question is not easy to decide; ther 
is so much to be said upon both sides. In many minds q 
strong sentiment connects itself with the last resting-place of 
the bodies not only of those they have intimately loved, but 
also of those whom they have distantly admired. To such 
people relics of all kinds appeal. They like to possess soma 
little thing which belonged to the object of their affection or 
admiration, be it nothing but an autograph. To others this 
feeling is incomprehensible. A book, an ornament, a piece of 
written paper, maintains its intrinsic value or worthlessness, 
and acquires no more, to whomsoever it may have belonged, 
Their daily thoughts may be filled by the recollection of a 
friend. Their public acts may be influenced to any extent by the 
thought of some great man who is gone; but whether he lived 
in this house or that, whether his grave is cared for or 
neglected, whether his remains have been committed to the 
sea, the fire, or the earth, is to them a matter of complete 
indifference. The latter is, we think, the more modem 
feeling of the two. Mediaevalism cherished an immense 
reverence for tombs, and the Roman Catholic Church, 
wherein that spirit is partially preserved, still encourages 
a notion of the sacredness of localities, and especially of 
shrines. No doubt the idea has a religious origin, that is, an 
origin in the sense of the supernatural, but not, we think, a 
distinctively Christian one. Early Christianity was without 
the sentiment, and Reformed Christianity has deprecated 
its exhibition. Ancestor-worship and the cults of ancient 
Egypt bear more witness to this strange inclination of the 
human mind than do the most corrupt forms of Christianity. 
But, it may be said, surely this reverence for the bones of 
the departed is a superstition built upon some true moral 
instinct. It is hero-worship which is at the bottom of relic- 
worship and of the whole desire for monumental commemora- 
tion. Those who see the grave of a great man will straightway 
think upon his life, and if they see his grave to be beautiful, 
an object of reverent care and attention, they will be en- 
couraged by the evident respect and thought of the nation 
or the community, and think and admire with the crowd to 
their own great advantage. Hero-worship is one of the best 
sentiments of which the human mind is capable, and anything, 
however trivial in itself, which tends to foster the feeling is 
thereby raised to a certain importance. There is, we believe, 
some truth in this argument. On the other hand, we cannot 
help feeling that any form of memorial is preferable to 4 
tomb. There hangs about every sepulchral monument, however 
beautiful, an effluent, a sense of finality which depresses the 
courage of the spectator even while it engages his sympathy. 
Almost all greatness presupposes a certain determination 
to disregard death. This disregard means heroism, it 
means the disposition which can plan and calculate, reason 
and foresee. The extraordinary moral impetus which the 
world received from the teaching of Christianity owed much 
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a 
of its force to its determined denial of final spiritual import- 
ance to the physical fact of death, In early Christian writings 
we find that the actual word is very often avoided and its 
significance changed by being used to denote moral atrophy 
rather than physical dissolution. St. Paul spoke of his dead 
friends as “ those that are fallen asleep,” or as being “ out 
of the body”; while in the parable of the prodigal son our 
Lord makes the father declare that his son before his re- 

ntance “was dead.” Whether we believe the assumption 
of continued existence or no, we must at least allow that it 
is a wholesome hypothesis for any coimmunity which desires 
to go forward, delivering it as it does from that momentary 
threat of the end which paralyses action. The wisest among 
those who can accept no theory of a future life tacitly 
agree to put from their minds as far as possible the 
constant chance of death, and prefer to rejoice in the 
living influence of the dead rather than to contem- 
plate what they regard as the proof of their extinction, 

—ie., the terrible fact of their dead bodies. The sense 

of finality is dangerous in every direction: it paralyses art 

and thought no less than action, even when it springs only 
from excessive admiration and an imagined recognition of 
perfection. The art which is slavishly bound by precedent 
decays. Literature becomes pedantic and hidebound if every 
writer fears to be condemned for an innovation. The archi- 
tects of to-day are mere copyists, and architecture is more or 
less dead. Painting, on the other hand, has freed itself from 
the trammels of precedent, and is kept living by experiment. 

Landscape-painting is, comparatively speaking, a new develop- 

ment ina field as wide as the world. Again, it is a living 

literature which makes Browning possible, whether we admire 

Browning or not. To think lightly of the past is plainly 

foolish. ‘To despise experience is simply to pay for it twice; 

but, as Goethe said, though “old foundations are worthy of 
respect, we must not give up our right to build elsewhere.” 

It isa constant source of reproach to the English people 

that they forget their history, and consequently, to some 
extent, the personality of their heroes. This reproach is true 
in a sense,—lamentably true, as some Englishmen would say. 
On the other hand, these very critics tell us that the object of 
historical knowledge is chiefly political foresight and judgment, 
and in political judgment even the enemies of Britain admit 
her to be supreme. Is it not possible that what is desirable in 
a nation is not so much a good memory for details as a 
great power of assimilating experience? A determination 
on the part of the public not to burden its mind with 
incidents may show a true instinct, because the really im- 
portant matter is not the facts, but the application of the 
facts, a clear comprehension of which will leave, when the 
story is forgotten and its actors are dead, the precious deposit 
of a true philosophy. Is it not possible to think too much 
about the preservation of a personality when those are gone 
who alone could really know it? Some men have, of course, 
so strong an individuality that they impress their portrait 
upon the ages, and such portraits add immensely to the 
picturesqueness of the world; but such need no fresh com- 
memoration, least of all a handsome tombstone. Is not 
a great man’s work, in which his personality has been 
merely instrumental, a good and sufficient memorial? The 
hope that that personality will never come to naught 
lies in religion, not in remembrance, A fame which sup- 
ports itself on a sarcophagus is hardly worth having. The 
aims of the saints would have been better furthered by the 
study of their principles than by adoration of their bones, and 
pilgrimages to the shrines of the greatest ascetics were dis- 
tinguished often by scenes of extraordinary license. 

The best incense which the most devoted disciples can offer 
to the memory of a great man is to proceed in the direction 
in which he pointed, not to go back and try to conjure up his 
personality. We can hardly imagine a great man who was 
not original, who did not leave the beaten track. Elijah 
declared himself ready to die when he found he had not got 
beyond his forefathers, and bad laboured to make no new 
discovery. The concentrated study of the past dazzles the 
mental eyes, and makes it difficult to grope along the path 
which leads into the future. Sometimes the retina retains the 
image, and we see in front what is in reality behind, and, 
as Emerson says, “learn of the horizon the art of perpetual 


But we have strayed far away from our correspondent’s 
point, and perhaps have taken his words too seriously and given 
them too wide an application. The society he wishes to found 
could at worst do little harm, and whether we reverence or 
forget the mortal remains of our ancestors can be of little 
consequence so long as we remember the advice of that great 
man whose work is so much more valuable to the world than 
his biography, and push on “forwards over the graves.” The 
rest is a matter of individual sentiment. 





SPRING LIFE ON SCOTCH MOUNTAINS. 





“ Stern warriors when they saw her smiled, 
As mountains smile to greet the Spring.” 





SPRING climb to the summits of the Scotch mountains 
or high moors is like a visit toa sub-Arctic Alp. It 
combines some of the features of the Northern tundra with 
those of the lower mountains of Tyrol. Yet the birds and 
beasts of the Scotch mountains are not Alpine, or only very 
partly so, and the plants and flowers, though they number 
species of Alpine character, are mainly of kinds peculiar 
to the region of moors, tundra, or sub-Arctic hills. Thus 
of the birds of the Alps our Northern mountains can 
count the raven and the golden eagle, but not the lammer- 
geier or the yellow-legged Alpine chough. The ptarmigan 
is an Alpine bird, found not only there, but on the high 
tops of the Pyrenees ; like the gentians, it seems to come into 
existence at certain elevations, and to conform its range to 
conditions of height rather than of food or climate. But 
the bird of the mountain and moorland sides is, of all others, 
the grouse. This is a purely Arctic species, left behind 
when others withdrew northward, perhaps after the retreat 
of the ice fringe towards the Pole. Of the purely Alpine 
mammals the Scotch hills show neither the ibex, nor the 
chamois, nor the marmot, Except the blue hare, there is 
not a single truly Alpine mammal on the hills, while the 
Northern species, such as the lemming, the blue fox, and the 
reindeer, did not survive the close of the original Arctic 
conditions in our island. On the other hand, in the 
course of ages of higher temperature, and a gradual, if 
almost inperceptible, improvement in the food-producing 
power of the mountain-sides, the red deer, which is rather a 
forest than a mountain species, has ascended higher and 
higher, until, though not a dweller among the summits, as is 
the reindeer in summer on the Norwegian and Lapland fells, 
it is found on open and high ground which in the Pyrenees or 
Caucasus would be considered more suitable for wild sheep, 
such as the thar. 


There is nothing quite like the life of the Scotch moun- 
tains elsewhere. The different species exist in different 
localities. But the combination and grouping on the same 
area are unique. A spring climb to the “high tops” is 
towards and through an uninhabited and untrodden land. In 
the early autumn the deer-stalker, sometimes the ptarmigan- 
shooter and the chance tourist, may be seen on the mountain- 
side, where the myriad insects, the crimson waves of heather 
bloom, and the odours of mountain herbs and flowers 
entrance the senses in the clear, bright, sun-warmed air. 
But no spots on the soil of Britain are so completely left by 
man to the dominion of Nature as are the high levels of 
mountain and deer forest in the early spring. Even when the 
snow has melted from the summits, and only lies in the gullies 
and under the northern sunless slopes, neither gillie nor 
keeper visits the high tops, which are left to the eagle, the ptar- 
migan, and the mountain hare, On the sheep ground below 
there is more life, but that so local and distinctive that 
the climber feels himself an intruder into a world not 
meant for him, one in which the scheme of Nature purposely 
left him out. His ascent lies through three zones, all of them 
(to the mere Southerner) new, strange, and in utter detachment 
from the world where men, not things, are the dominant and 
controlling factor. Leaving the valley for the mountain, the 
last stone wall—the limit of what on Cumberland fells is 
called the “intake”—marks the spot where man has said his 
last word in the control of Nature. Beyond it he has sent out 
and scattered the last outposts, or the foremost vedettes, as 





retreating and reference.” 


fancy chooses, of the march of the army of occupation, the 
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, mountain sheep. They will go as far as.anything can go, for 
, they are by inheritance natural mountain. animals, the crea- 
_ tures of the rocks on and above the limit of grass, living .by 
., preference in a wild state at far greater altitudes than deer. 
It will be seen that in challenging the forces of Nature on 


* ground so lofty and remote man has not acted without taking 
‘ thought for the’ success of the campaign. There are two kinds 


_ tof sheep on the hills, some the regulars, others the “light 


militia,” of this invading army. Up to the limits of the 
- rushes and grass they are hornless and white-faced. Above, 
on the heather and up to the high tops, they are eurly-horned 
and black-faced, the sheep of the snuff-mull and of Landseer’s 
pictures. The latter are the true heather sheep, the discovery 
of whose powers to exist and-thrive above the line of grass 
transformed the Highlands into a land of sheep, vice the 
Highland cattle, in which men like Rob Roy dealt, now mainly 
‘removed to the West Coast and the Atlantic islands. Lower, 
on the grass slopes, are the Border Leicesters, keeping more 
in flocks instead of scattering singly over the mountain-side, 
and bringing forth their lambs, not on the rough heather, but 
‘in the grassy hollows by tke lower levels of the becks and 
“burns. Home, the author of Douglas, was rather “too 
previous” when he made Mr. Norval, sen., feed his flocks 
upon the Grampian Hills. As a matter of fact, sheep were 
far too casual and wandering animals for any one either to 
feed or let feed on Highland hills, where they would have 
been converted into mutton at sight by the aborigines. It 
was not until after the Union that even the Border shep- 
herd became an emblem of peace and pastoralism. Iiven 
he for a time with difficulty held his own against Border 
sheep-stealers; and the green Cheviots were not covered 
with their famous flocks until quite modern times, so strong 
was the predatory instinct which the temptation of the new- 
fashioned intrusive sheep, with its wool and mutton, offered. 
Exactly the same thing is going on now in Patagonia, where 
the native “ Highlander” or Fuegian knocks the southward- 
wandering sheep on the head, and “cold-stores” its carcase 
under the ice as an emergency ration in winter. In the 
spring the little lambs, weak and tottering, stand by their 
mothers on the mountain-side, or feebly follow them, parent 
and offspring alike bleating and anxious, the former still weak 
from winter famine, the lamb the very personification of help- 
less innocence. The eagles from the high tops make these 
tiny lambs their occasional prey; but as a rule they content 
themselves with grouse, ptarmigan, and the mountain hares, 
which make up the minor population of the home of the red 
deer. There are almost no small birds on the mountain-side, 
except the rock-pipits, and occasionally the mountain-finch. 
But the red grouse, the curlew, the peewit, and the golden 
plover keep the climber company until he reaches the region 
_of rock and lichens. The early nesting grouse are all sitting 
before the snows are clearing from the high tops; but while 
the eggs are being laid, and before that process, they play 
and fly in pairs, whirling and turning in excited flight, 
_ chasing each other round the screes and rocks, or per- 
_ forming aerial antics such as no other game bird ever indulges 
_in. Grouse have almost the highest spirits of any species 
of bird. Perhaps it is the mountain air, or a heather diet. 
_ There is something bracing and exhilarating in their very 
voices as they crow, alert, vigilant, and defiant, at the sight 
of the intruder on their mountain solitude. The eagles 
nest at the beginning of April, and by the end of the 
month or the beginning of May the eaglets are hatched 
and eager for their food. The young ravens are growing 
their feathers also, and their sturdy parents are attacking 
_and destroying whatever weaker creatures they can find 
upon the hill. Yet the main source of the young raven’s 
food is unknown. The old birds may be seen beating the 
corvies and hillsides at dawn; but there are neither young 
Lares, nor indeed any young creatures except the infant 
grouse, to form an obvious food supply for the black 
brood. Field voles are found very high upon the mountain- 
side, and these possibly form a considerable part of 
the young raven’s diet. The old birds find abundance 
of carrion on the bodies of the dead sheep and lambs 
which succumb in the early spring; but it does not seem 
likely that they can detach fragments of putrid mutton 
to carry to their broods. The eagle’s housekeeping is easily 
managed. It can fly with a mountain hare in its claws as 


easily as a sparrowhawk carries a chaffinch, and the lets 
grow up mainly on hare in various forms, torn up and made 
ready for nursery use on the spot by their affectionate parents 
The visitor to these solitudes, if they be deer: forests, might 
think at first that the hill carried nothing but hinds, Nor 


will he be greatly impressed by the appearance of the deer, if 


he succeeds in approaching them. The reason is that the 
stags have shed their antlers, while both they and the hindg 
are showing the effects of winter scarcity and spring changa 
in ragged coats and bad condition. 


A word should be said as to the setting of this mountain 
life where plants and vegetation clothe the hills. The heather 
is rapidly covering itself with bright green buds, the food of 
the young grouse. But flowers are strangely absent, for June, 
not spring, is the month of mountain flowers. The yellows of 
our Lowland spring are given on the hill by the wonderfy] 
orange of mountain bennets, rushes, and sedges, and of the 
dead red upland grass. On the “flows” and bogs the 
grass is white, while only in the “braes” and nooks by 
streams and burns does the green of spring appear. The 
brilliant Alpine flowers which brighten the very snow-line of 
the Alps in spring do not decorate our Highland hills, 
One, the spring gentian, of as brilliant a blue as any of its 
exquisite race, might be expected to flourish there, but it dogg 
not, though it has been found as far south as Teesdale, in 
Durham, and on one or two Irish mountains. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


saa 
THE EXAGGERATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
OUTRAGES. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—My attention has just been called to an article in the 
March Contemporary by Dr. E. J. Dillon, as reproduced in the 
Weekly Scotsman of March 14th, and in the Review of Reviews, 
The statements of that article are so astoundingly at variance 
with the facts familiar to myself that my conscience is not 
satisfied to let them pass unchallenged. 


The author quotes as his authorities M. Westman, of Philip. 
popolis, and Madame Bakhmetieff, of Sofia. I have seen no state. 
ments by the former, but those who have read Madame Bakh- 
metieff’s own words will recognise that they emerge from the 
refracting medium of Dr. Dillon’s imagination with a far more lurid 
hue than she gave them herself. She reported truthfully and 
sincerely what was told her by refugees and others. That maay 
of their stories were exaggerated, and others fabricated, will appear 
below. Now let these exaggerations be re-exaggerated and the 
fabrications retouched by a fervid imagination, and you have the 
Contemporary’s article on “The Reign of Terror in Macedonia.” I 
am not saying that the situation is not deplorable enough. It 
is that in all conscience. But certain facts must be remembered. 
One is that war is always dreadful. Last fall.the Bulgarians 
in the Djumai district appealed to the arbitrament of war against 
their rulers. They knew what would follow in case of failure, 
and they took the risk. What followed was bad enough. But 
in order to get at the truth the British Consulate in Salonica sent 
a man to investigate and report. He wasa Bulgarian in thorough 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement, and anxious to make 
capital out of Turkish atrocities. He was employed, however, 
because of a good reputation for truthfulness. I have seen his 
reports. He told of many people dreadfully beaten; of women 
and maidens violated; of looting and the like. But he, a native 
Macedonian with better facilities for learning the facts than any 
foreigner could have, did not report the Turks as having used 
“red-hot pincers” on anybody ; nor did he hear of any “ children 
of from ten to thirteen ...... subjected to nameless violence” 
by “men who wore the Sultan’s coat.” Neither this Bulgarian 
nor any one else living in Macedonia has heard of “little girls 
and boys deliberately and methodically tortured to death, while a 
place was assigned to their fathers and mothers where they were 
forced to listen to the agonising screams and watch the 
contractions of the tender bodies each time that the once pretty 
faces were slowly lowered into the fire into which Turkish 
pepper had been plentifully scattered.” 

Such stories as this, Mr. Editor, are manufactured for the 
foreign market. I am glad to state, for the sake of our common 
humanity, that such things have not happened in Macedonia since 
my acquaintance with it began ten years ago. Even in heathen 
Rome there was but one Nero. The Turkish soldiers are often cruel, 
God. knows, but when we virtually accuse whole regiments of 
them of being Neros, it seems to me we violate the precepts of 
our own religion as to bearing false witness, &c. Some of the 
statements in the Contemporary carry their refutation on their 
face. For example, that “many of the women were without 
aught but their nightgowns.” The Macedonian peasant woman’s 
wardrobe does not boast such an article. She wears the same 





clothes day and night. Again, the absurd tale that some women 
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_ 
ng on foot, floundering in the snows for twenty 
Ser tended eek no shred of aettint but their chemises.” 
— woman should take the road in that costume is a puzzling 
Ade and that not only one but several should do so, and 
ae e to tell the tale after twenty days of floundering in deep 
= ought to tax the credulity of any one who pauses to think 
oO i" the statement means. One more remark before turning 
pe the Djumai district. There is considerable evidence to show 
that Miss Stone and Madame Tsilka were secreted during much 
of their six months’ captivity in the huts and villages which 
uffered most last autumn. Many of the sufferers themselves 
“loubtless aided and abetted the captors, secreting them by 
day, guiding them by night, &. As they fled from the 
Turks I wonder whether there stole over their minds any 
memory of that American lady, held as a slave for black- 
mail and dragged about over those same rugged, snowy 
mountains by Bulgarians, a year previous. 

Turning now to the Razlog district, of which Mehomia is the 
Kamaikamlik, I speak from direct knowledge. A written com- 
plaint from that district, prepared on the ground, was forwarded 
to the Consuls in Salonica in December, and was followed about 
January Ist by fourteen living victims of ill-treatment, eight 
men and six women, from three villages. At Sir Alfred 
Biliotti’s request, I acted as his interpreter in questioning these 
people. Taking them one by one and questioning them care- 
fully, I am satisfied that he got very close to the truth of the 
matter. The written statement had charged that one girl nine 
years old (not three girls, as Dr. Dillon says) had been violated 
in Dobronishte. The living witnesses admitted that this girl 
was not actually violated, but was frightened. One of the wit- 
nesses herself had been violated in her own house, in her husband’s 
absence, by the policeman named Abadin Effendi; but she had 
heard nothing of the story that in “ Dobronitsky [which does 
not exist and must mean Dobronishte] the soldiers stripped 
thirty women to the waist...... and led them in that plight 
through the streets.” Nor was such a thing mentioned by any of 
the fourteen witnesses. What they told was bad enough without 
exiggeration. The most moving thing to me was the story, told 
with quiet weeping, of a woman from Eleshnitza, who was hustled 
downstairs and violated in her cellar by a noted ruffian named 
Roony, acting as deputy-police, while his squad searched the house 
avove for arms. 

But here is an astonishing thing which may account, in 

part, for some of Dr. Dillon’s tales. These fourteen Razlog 
people made a petition to the Vali Pasha, in which they recited 
their wrongs,—or, rather, a petition was gotten up for them by 
more knowing Bulgarians, which they signed. Copies of said 
petition in French were given the Consuls of the Great Powers. 
What was Sir Alfred’s amazement to find that this same woman 
from Eleshnitza, who had distinctly told him that she had been 
violated at home by but one man, was here said to have been 
dragged through the streets in a half-naked condition to the edge 
of the village, there rolled out to the soldiers, and violated by 
them promiscuously! The simple truth was _ heart-breaking 
eiough. Why distortit? But how came the Razlog district to suffer 
thus when it had not been in rebellion? What revolutionists 
there are in that district belong to the Centralist branch of the 
Committee,—the one that captured Miss Stone. The attempt at 
rebellion in the Djumai district was made by the Vurhovist 
branch. The Vurhovists saw the misery inflicted on the Djumai 
peasants by the failure, but so insane were they with rage at 
the Razlog district for failing to lend a hand to their effort 
that immediately afterwards they sent bands across from Bul- 
garia into Razlog to incense the Turks against their fellow- 
Bulgarians, and so avenge themselves. ‘This was just at 
the beginning of winter, when flight was cut off by snows. 
As soon as bands had made attacks, the Turks promptly con- 
cluded that there were revolutionists in the district, and began 
their search for weapons, in which beatings, &c., had a prominent 
part. The situation is sad. It is terrible. But in the writer’s 
humble judgment, shrieking and hysterics will not contribute 
materially to a wise settlement. Grave and momentous issues 
require cool, impartial, sober consideration of the facts involved. 
If we cannot be.impartial, let us at least be sane. 
_ In closing, let me add a word of appreciation for the 
invaluable services of Sir Alfred Biliotti. Not only has he 
been indefatigable in collecting information for his Govern- 
ment, but he has done a great deal to alleviate suffering. 
Whenever news of outrage has reached his ears he has 
promptly used his good offices with the authorities in behalf 
of the sufferers, and to my personal knowledge has suc- 
ceeded in saving several villages from visitations similar to 
those which others had endured. A Roman Catholic himself, he 
treats Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant with absolute im- 
partiality. He also holds an even hand between Mahommedan 
and Christian, and although heaven’s blessings are invoked upon 
him in many a Bulgarian peasant home, the Turkish authorities 
know perfectly well that he is no friend of revolution, but of order 
and peace. He will be greatly missed when he retires next 
summer, 


—I an, Sir, &c., Epwarp B. HaskE&ELt. 

American Mission, Salonica, Turkey. 

[We cannot profess to be able to judge between Mr. 
Haskell and Dr. Dillon, but the matter is so important, and 
Mr. Haskell’s letter is so reasonable and so straightforward 
in tone, that we feel bound to find space for it. His position 
at the American Mission also gives him a special right to be 





heard, and is an assurance of impartiality. But even on his 
showing the position of the Macedonians is a very terrible 
one, and needs no exaggeration. In all such cases those who 
exaggerate outrages are the worst enemies of the cause they 
try toserve. Exaggeration mixed with truth always turns it 
sour, though the truth may greatly predominate. We 
have dealt elsewhere with the Macedonian question as a 
whole, and will here only ask our readers to remember that 
exaggeration on the part of the friends of Macedonia must 
never be regarded as a ground for supporting Turkish 
misrule.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A NATIONAL “IN MEMORIAM” SOCIETY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have no doubt that there will be a ready response to 
the appeal made by the Rev. J. G. Cornish in the Spectator of 
March 21st for contributions to put and maintain in order the 
grave of Richard Jefferies. As a lover of Jefferies’s works, 
and the honorary secretary of the Wiltshire fund which was 
raised at his death for the benefit of his family, I shall be glad 
to contribute my share to the fund for which the rector of 
Lockinge asks. But Mr. Cornish’s letter appears to me to 
raise a much wider question. Is not the neglect to care for 
the graves of our great men a subject of reproach to us asa 
nation? It has long seemed soto me. In spite of Burke’s 
dictum, the age of chivalry has not gone. There was never a 
time when public feeling was more magnanimous, or when 
the work of men who have contributed to the welfare of 
their fellows was held in more grateful remembrance. The 
imposing procession which issues from the printing-press of 
cheap editions of the writings of great authors and of the 
biographies of all great men is a testimony of the ever-growing 
appreciation of the record of what Carlyle calls “the soul of the 
whole world’s history.” “The history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here.” It is not, therefore, from 
any churlishness of spirit that the graves of the nation’s 
worthies are left uncared for, but because there is no 
organisation to call attention to the need and to enable 
people to give expression to what they feel. Has not 
the time come when we should found a national “In 
Memoriam” Society for the reverent care of the graves of 
our great men? Such a society would not only keep the 
grass cut, prevent the obliteration of inscriptions and the 
destruction by time of the memorials reared by loving bands, 
but it would be of use by publishing a register of the last 
resting-places of British benefactors, by supplying informa- 
tion to those who desired to make pilgrimages to the graves 
of our heroes; and thus, by furthering the interest of large 
numbers of our people in the great dead, contribute to those 
causes which tend to elevate and strengthen national life and 
character. All this could be done at comparatively very 
small cost. At the outset, at any rate, the whole organisation 
should be voluntary. The expenses of administration would 
be confined to the necessary cost of postage, printing, and 
stationery. An honorary treasurer would receive and hold 
the subscriptions; an honorary secretary would conduct the 
correspondence; acommittee composed of a dozen thoroughly 
representative men would meet twice or three times a year to 
decide what graves should be taken under the care of the 
society, how much money should be voted for each district, 
and to whom the expenditure of the money locally should 
be entrusted; also to receive a report from the honorary 
secretary of what had been and was being done, and to con- 
sider recommendations sent in by members of the public. In 
some instances it might be necessary to appoint a sub.com- 
mittee to visit a particular grave, and to report upon what 
should be done for its reverent care. The society would 
only concern itself with the graves and memorials of 
great men in our churchyards and cemeteries. It would, 
wherever possible, act in co-operation with, or through, the 
parochial clergy, who would in the majority of cases become 
its local representatives, and expend the grants entrusted to 
them by the committee. If sucha society had been in exist- 
ence, the grave of Richard Jefferies would have been reverently 
tended year by year at a cost of probably under a pound per 
annum. The tombstone would have been kept upright and 





clean, the lettering legible, the grass cut. We should thus 
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show the reverence we feel for the memory of our great men; 
and the neglect of which Mr. Cornish complains at Broad- 
water, and to which Mr. Algernon Ashton recently called 
attention with regard to the grave of Harrison Ainsworth, 
would be provided against. I hope that many of the influen- 
tial readers of the Spectator will take the suggestion I have 
thrown out into their consideration. If any of them will 
communicate with mé, and aid me in securing an honorary 
treasurer and a representative committee, I will undertake to 
act temporarily as honorary secretary, and to do anything in 
my power to help in starting a society, which I am confident 
would meet with ample public support.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuarLes C. OSBORNE. 
16 St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 


[We have dealt with the subject of our correspondent’s 
letter elsewhere, and will only say here that though we fully 
recognise the value of a reverential feeling for the dead, we 
hold that our race must be careful to avoid that absorption 
in the departed which characterised the Egyptian and still 
characterises the Chinese civilisation, and has rendered both 
of them incapable of the highest development. In nothing are 
moderation and good sense more necessary than in the con- 
templation of “the cold hic jacets of the dead.” We must 
not forget the dead, but we must think most of those who 
are alive and are yet to live.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[A MEMORIAL TO OUR OFFICERS AND MEN 
WHO FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Sir Alexander Elliot suggests in the Spectator of 
March 21st that an obelisk should be erected in Hyde Park as 
a memorial to those who fell in the late war. May I point 
out what an excellent opportunity for the erection of such a 
memorial lies ready to hand in connection with the forth- 
coming alterations in the Mall? The accepted design 
involves the rearrangement of the western end of the Mall, 
and provides for further developments at its eastern end if 
sufficient money is forthcoming. It seems probable that only 
the former portion of the design will be carried out in com- 
memoration of Queen Victoria. Why not carry out the latter 
part, which consists mainly (if I remember right) of a fine 
archway at the junction of the Mall with the new thorough- 
fare through Spring Gardens into Charing Cross, as a 
memorial to our officers and men who fell in South Africa P— 
I an, Sir, &e., A LONDONER. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your editorial note to Mr. Cook’s welcome announce- 
ment in the Spectator of March 28th of the progress of the 
Imperial Peace Memorial, you say: “‘ We are a Saxon, not a 
Latin, people, and so the Gothic form seems more appropriate 
to our dead than the classical.” May I venture to point out 
that if “Saxon” architecture can be described as belonging 
to any school at all, it must be called classicai; for it was 
merely a rather barbaric copy of the Roman style introduced 
into this country by those who followed Julius Caesar and 
settled in Britain, with effects that were far more lasting than 
has sometimes been supposed? The Arab blood they intro- 
duced into our mountain and moorland ponies has not yet 
finished its good work; but their architecture was rightly 
superseded by the pointed style, which attained its greatest 
perfection in the fle de France. What is now called “ Gothic” 
architecture cannot be more English than it is French, though 
I should have thoroughly agreed with you had you spoken of a 
“ Northern” style as more appropriate to a Northern people. 
It happens that a cloister in memory of honoured dead 
has been built in ‘a Gothic form.” It is now standing, and 
may be seen any day, in Paris. It is the Memorial to the 
Hundred Swiss Guards who fell in defence of the French 
Monarchy. I cannot think you have sufficiently considered 
the effect of a similar building in London. At any rate, Iam 
glad to find that you are “by no means enemies of classical 
architecture,” and that you, therefore, may sympathise with 
the style on which Inigo Jones left the enduring impression 
of our best English characteristics, of our national love for 
order, dignity, proportion, and solidity. If I read Mr. Cook’s 
proposal aright, the building he describes must contain a 
number of tablets for the proper inscription of some twenty- 
five thousand names, including soldiers, sailors, and all who 





a 
gave their lives for the cause. Each tablet may be different 
in the territorial themes of its decoration, but all Would bg 
uniform in size and character. They must be easily visible 
and accessible, yet sheltered from the rain, in a buildi 
worthy of its object,—magnificent, but austere, certainly not 
merely decorative. Tall columns would surround an open 
space, and behind them, and beneath a roof, would be a wall 
to bear these tablets. A flight of steps might lead the public 
into this “cloistered colonnade” directly from the sidewalk of 
the Embankment overlooking the river near the garden of the 
House of Lords. The building, in Portland stone and marble 
could be set up at a cost entirely proportionate to the funds 
at the disposal of the Committee. A design very similar in 
character may be studied by any one interested in these 
matters in the Duke of Devonshire’s magnificent collection of 
Inigo Jones’s work, intended for a London site. Very many 
of us are grateful to General Elliot for drawing attention to 
the extraordinary delay of the Government in giving at least 
their official sanction to a scheme that has been before them 
for the length of time which Mr. Cook’s letter reveals, g 
scheme which has nothing whatever to do with either polities 
or parties.—I am, Sir, &ec., FS. 4 


[“F. 8. A.” writes most persuasively, but we cannot agree, 
We gladly, however, accept his amendment—a Northern 
style for a Northern people—which is a much improved 
formula. No doubt if we could get an Inigo Jones design a 
great deal of our objection would vanish, for that great artist 
had in his classic style something of the Gothic spirit, as had all 
the Elizabethans, early and late, in literature and in art. (For 
example, when Inigo Jones designed a costume for Ariel, he 
made him look like a Perugino angel, and not like a fat Pom. 
peian Cupid.) But our fear is that when once the classical artist 
is let loose we shall get, not an Inigo Jones design, but some 
thing in what, if we may coin a word, may be described as the 
Gorgonesque style; e.g., a heavy colonnade, a boisterous frieze 
and architrave,—with boys and fruits and dolphins and masques 
and oxen’s skulls rioting together in “admired confusion,’— 
and scattered through the work in meaningless profusion 
hydrocephalous pediments and hydropic porticoes. From 
this we would fain escape into a cool and simple Gothic 
cloister like that of New College, Oxford. The New College 
cloisters enlarged would give us just what we want—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1rr,—Will you kindly grant me space for a few lines on the 
“Germany and Holland” controversy? This question can be 
settled in three sentences. Whatever that mischievous gang of 
people may say whom the French call “Chauvinists,” the English 
and Americans “Jingoes,” the Russians “Pan-Slavists,” the 
Italians “ Irredentists,” and of whom Germany unfortunately 
also possesses a species perhaps more objectionable than all the 
rest put together, under the title of “ Pan-Germans,” (1) it is 
out of question that Germany will ever approach Holland 
with a view of winning her over for partnership on the lines 
of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, &c. We have no interest 
in Holland or her colonies any more than we have any 
interest in Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland, or the German 
part of Austria. We sincerely desire to see the status quo 
preserved, and to be good and well-meaning neighbours to all 
of them, and, if possible, good friends. The mouth of the 
Rhine is not of political importance to us; we cannot he 
starved through its blockade by any Power. As far a* 
commerce is concerned, we ship, notwithstanding this great 
waterway, as much wd Antwerp as we do vid Rotterdam, 
and this will always be the same if the Antwerp port is 
kept up to date. The struggle for predominance as a port 
concerns the Belgians and the Dutch, and not the Germans, 
(2) It is most unlikely that Holland will ever approach 
Germany with a view of joining the Federated States of the 
German Empire. Even if she did, it seems doubtful whether 
she would be admitted as a partner, especially if she were in 
political trouble. The spectacle that unfortunate Austria 
offers with her ever-increasing internal trouble is quite 
enough to cool the most ardent advocate of a “Greater 
Germany ” down to the freezing-point. (3) It would be different 
if Germany were approached with a view of an alliance arising 
out of political considerations. The case may then be 
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seriously discussed, but our thirty-five thousand Pan-Germans 
will have no say in the matter. The world may rest 
assured that the great bulk of thinking Germans entertain no 
hope and have no desire whatever to see the map of Europe 
altered in any way, and least of all that of Central Europe. 
We love before all peace, study, and quiet work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A GERMAN. 
[We do not doubt for an instant that there are thousands, 
nay, millions, of Germans who look on this question with the 
eyes of our correspondent, and are as reasonable and fair- 
minded as heis. Unfortunately, however, these are not the 
Germans who have most influence with their Government. 
Apparently our correspondent has heard nothing of what took 
place when the illness of the Queen of Holland a year ago 
seemed unhappily to make it likely that the house of Orange 
would be ended by her death. If the German Government 
were influenced by the motives which our correspondent 
evidently believes influences them, they would then have 
declared that the future form of government of the Dutch 
people must be decided by themselves alone. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, this was not the view entertained at Berlin. 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LATE DEAN FARRAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Are you inclined to admit the reminiscence of 
Dean Farrar which you will find herewith? I know 
that you do not give your readers the credit of taking 
interest in Latin verses, but you may possibly regard 
this as an exceptional case. My last two lines had in view 
the dissatisfied state of mind which my friend betrayed to 
me at that time.—I am, Sir, &e., 

14 Montagu Place, Hyde Park. 


J. E. Kempe. 


On March 9th, 1890 (my eightieth birthday), the following passed 
between Dean Farrar and myself at a Meeting :— 


Viro admodum reverendo I’. W. Farrar 


Viro reverendo J. E, Kempe. mod ren 
amicissime rvescribit. 


Sextum decimum lustrum jam com- 





plenti. ne Verba mihi, ingenium, calamique 
peritia desunt 
Occiduos tas felix tibi reddat| MReddere amicitie debita vota tue. 


honores, Foute sed ex imo cordis qu gratia 
Stent tua felici stamina ducta colu ; surgit, ; 
Sint tibi longeve dulcissima premia| Quamvis arte rudis, non tibi vilis 
vite, erit, 


Verus amicorum nec periturus amor; | Que mihi tu, tibi ego felicia cuncta 





Et nati natorum, et qui nascuntur ab vicissim 
illis, Oro, nec parili sint peritura fugi. 
Et spes weterne certa manensque | Que bena cunque negat, quecumque 
domtis, hee abstulit etas, 


F. W. Farrar. In vita tibi det posteriore Deus. 





THE LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
(To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Westminster Abbey claims so large a share in the 
interests, both national and ecclesiastical, of the English- 
speaking people, thatthe passing away of any of its great and 
distinguished rulers cannot fail to send the minds of many 
back in tracing the progress of its influence upon the life 
and the religion of the nation. It is in connection with 
such a thought as this that it may be well to speak in a 
few words of the late Dr. Bradley, who was for twenty-one 
years Dean of Westminster, who resigned that office in the 
autumn of last year, and whose body was laid to rest within 
the walls of the Abbey only two weeks ago. It is seldom fair 
to compare one life with another. In contrast to many more 
widely known men, Dr. Bradley’s life was marked by a singular 
modesty and hiddenness which was none the less without its 
fruitfulness, and which has left a permanent mark on the 
history of the Abbey. It is well to place on record the 
permanence of a work such as his, and also the simplicity 
and reality of his life and work, about which, in regard 
to the church over which he ruled, the public could never 
have a complete knowledge, however quick it may have been 
at times to criticise. Yet there is much to record. The 
influence of Dr. Bradley’s predecessor, Dean Stanley, was no 
doubt unique, and in taking up such a responsibility as to be 
Stanley’s successor none recognised at the very outset more 
clearly than Dr. Bradley himself the difficulties which were 
before him. The recognition of this was no doubt in his 
mind when on the day of his installation as Dean he took for 
the text of his first sermon the words, “'The work is great, for 
the palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” It may be 


never lost sight of during the time that he was Dean, 
and it is an ideal which has in many respects become 
realised. It is not my purpose to speak so much of the 
difficulties which confronted Dr. Bradley on entering the 
Deanery as of the spirit in which he met them and of the 
characteristics which marked his rule. But so much mis- 
understanding exists in the public mind in regard to the 
Abbey, that it may be well to mention that twenty-one years 
ago the Abbey was architecturally, financially, and spiritually 
atavery lowebb. The fabric was in a ruinous condition; 
the large revenues from the Abbey estates were most in- 
adequately represented by the sum received from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for all purposes. To restore 
the Abbey, to place it upon a more adequate basis for the 
maintenance of divine service, to give back to religiously 
minded people the impression that the Abbey was “for the 
Lord God,” and not only an historic building in which “ man” 
might study antiquity,—this was Dean Bradley’s work, a work 
which involved a vast amount of anxiety and no little contention, 
which was naturally uncongenial to him, but a work which 
he quietly and perseveringly carried on, and which he lived to 
see in a great measure completed. It was in many ways a 
silent work and a lonely work. Dr. Bradley devoted himself 
to it. Although his name and his presence were not widely 
known to the general public of London, it was a distinct gain 

to the Abbey that its head put aside many other demands, and 

gave his time and thought to what needed so much personal 

and patient supervision. And his was a loving supervision. 

His rule was marked by a justice, a considerateness, and a 
courtesy and kindness which will never be forgotten by those 
who worked under him. In some ways and on some occasions 
his judgment seemed to be slow, but it was slow because he 
dreaded giving any decision which might cause needless 

offence, or which might involve any one in extra trouble, or 

which might eventually have to be reversed. But it was not 

the slowness of timidity. He naturally relied upon the 

judgment of others, especially of those who were in 

closer touch with the advancing needs of people, and was 

wonderfully ready to be guided by their advice. When he 

was persuaded that any change was necessary for the advance- 

ment of the influence of the Abbey, the decision was made. 


Here his true liberalism was seen. He would never give the 
Abbey away. He would preserve its distinctive character in 
the Metropolis. He would never sanction any development 
for the sake of its being a development; but if it were 
really needed, and would be of use in impressing religious 
truth upon the people who visited the Abbey or came as 
worshippers, then the step was taken. Hence the great 
development in the last twenty-one years in the number 
of the services in the Abbey and in their reverent 
and devotional character. This he was painfully aware 
was needed. But he had a strong sense of legality. He 
would not tamper with the authorised rendering of the 
services of the Church as laid down in the Book cf 
Common Prayer, on his own authority, whatever his 
personal opinion might be. None could fail to see how 
thoroughly he was imbued with the spirit of reverence 
as he ministered at divine service, or explained the signifi- 
cance and history of the Abbey to the parties of working 
people on a Saturday afternoon. This was the secret of his 
gentleness and humility, and had a permanent influence on 
all the members of the collegiate body. He dreaded publicity. 
There was nothing of the spirit of the world about him. In 
him the fine tradition of scholarship was preserved. This was 
evident in his sermons. Only preaching at stated times in 
the year, unless a great occasion demanded his presence 
in the pulpit, when, owing to his modesty and over-anxiety, 
he was not always heard to so great advantage, his sermons 
were clothed in simple language, and were always a help to 
those whose lives stood apart from the field of speculation 
and controversy, but who needed the sympathy and sup- 
port of a common experience in the burden and heat of 
everyday life. For him no sermon from the Abbey pulpit 
could be too simple in its teaching, and he would often warn 
those whom he invited to preach not to think that the Abbey 
congregations needed deep theological or scientific proposi- 
tions and arguments so much as the simple truth of Christ. 
To the very end the Abbey was in his mind and in his 





safely said that this was the ideal he set before himself and 


heart. Allthat Westminster Abbey now is, with its increased 
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opportunities for the blending of the historic sense with 
the religious, is due to the wise and liberal rule which has 
now passed into other hands. The work has been great, 
but it has been happily achieved.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





A CORPS OF COUNTY GUIDES. 

[To tHe Epitor or THE “SpectarTor.’’] 
Srr,—Would it not be a desirable addition to the informa- 
tion possessed by the proposed Corps of Guides (Spectator, 
March 28th) if the trained nurses residing in the district or 
parish could register their names for nursing service if 
required? Much misery would often be saved if wounds 
could be attended to at once, and medical officers would in 
such cases be glad of the assistance of skilled hands.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SEXAGENARIA, 


[To tue Eprror or Tur “ Sprctaror.” | 
Srr,—Referring to your most interesting and useful article on 
“District Guides” in the Spectator of March 28th, I should 
like to remind you that the corps known during the South 
African War as Rimington’s Guides was originally raised 
very much on the lines you indicate. Men were enrolled from 
various districts in Cape Colony, each volunteer being 
thoroughly conversant with one particular district, its hills, 
farms, mountain passes, roads, rivers, and inhabitants. When 
information came to the depdt that the Boers were in a 
certain district, the Guides drawn from that part of the 
Colony were detailed to the columns in pursuit, and proved of 
the utmost service. After the first invasion of Cape Colony 
the authorities, believing the attempt would not be repeated, 
formed the Guides into a fighting unit, and men were enrolled 
quite irrespective of their local knowledge, much to the regret 
of the original members of the corps, who believed that their 
utility was greatly diminished by the change. Quite apart 
from the value which such a corps as you describe would have 
in case of home invasion, the training involved in becoming 
familiar with a district and its positions from a military point 
of view would be excellent. Had the average officer had a 
good eye for positions, how many blunders would have been 
avoided in the late war !—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Murray WHITE 
(late Orange River Field Intelligence Department). 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
March 28th will commend itself to all those who are inter- 
ested in the organisation for defensive purposes of the latent 
strength of the nation. It is most satisfactory to learn that 
a Corps of Guides is actually being formed, and it is to be 
hoped the movement will spread over the whole country. It 
has occurred to me that the members of “ harrier” and “cross- 
country” clubs would form most useful members of such 


corps. As a member for several years of the Edinburgh 


University Hare and Hounds I know what an intimate know- | 


ledge of the surrounding country it is possible to acquire. 

Such clubs abound in all our cities and towns, and as they are 

all affiliated to a central Union either in England or Scotland, 

there should be no difficulty in getting into touch with them. 

—tTrusting that this suggestion may be of some use, I am, 

Sir, &e., ALISTER S. FRASER. 
832 Blackness Road, Dundee, 





A NAVAL CONTRIBUTION FROM THE COLONIES. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of March 28th Admiral Bowden-Smith 
deprecates my views on the Australian naval subsidy question 
on two grounds,—one, because the Agents-General for New 
South Wales and Queensland do not agree with me; and the 
other, because Mr. Arnold-Forster stated in the House of 
Commons that if we provided ourselves with the smallest 
Navy known, it would cost Australia annually £1,000,000. 
The confidential Report of the Premiers’ Conference, 1902, 
proves that this is not the case, and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
Department presumably supplied the figures. The Admiralty 
suggested to the Conference a fleet of three second-class 
cruisers (5,600 tons) in commission, and two second-class 
cruisers (5,600 tons) in reserve; they estimated the 
interest on construction and armament at £125,000, and 








ei 
maintenance at £242,000, a total annual charge of £367 000. 
This, then, is the maximum figure that should provide efficient 
local naval defence for Australia, though probably we should 
have to be content to start with less; everything must have g 
beginning, and Sir Edmund Barton at present advocates a 
subsidy of £200,000, which, with the present local naval vote 
will go a long way towards providing what Mr. Copeland ‘ 
stated to consider impossible for many years to come. It ig 
difficult to see what good purpose is served by an exaggerated 
statement such as the one made by Mr. Arnold-Foster, with 
all the weight that attaches to his position as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty. As to the fact that Mr. Copeland 
and Sir Horace Tozer do not agree with my views, if the point 
that Admiral Bowden-Smith wishes to make is simply one of 
divergent personal opinions, I have nothing to say except that 
while I have the greatest respect for the two gentlemen in ques. 
tion, I fancy that I am more in touch with Australian public 
opinion for the moment as a Member of the Federal Senate 
than they are after several years’ residence in London; but if 
the weight of their opinions as Agents-General is the point 
to be made, I must explain that an Agent-General for an 
Australian State when he speaks in public on a public 
question is solely the mouthpiece for his Government; that 
no Australian State Government has anything whatever to do 
with the question of Federal defence; and that they are there. 
fore not in the least likely to have instructed their Agents to 
give expression to official views on the subject. I feel sure 
both gentlemen will confirm my view that their expression of 
opinion was entirely personal and unoffici:l.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEC. P. MatuzEson, 
City Inberal Club, Walbrook, E.C. 








POETRY. 


APRIL. 
BENEATH the green fir-branches where doves sit wing to wing 
A maid comes up the pathway across the woods of Spring; 
Her face is lit with sunshine, her eyes are soft with showers, 
Her heart is filled with music and both her hands with flowers, 





Her tresses touch the beeches, her feet dance in the dew, 
And fair about her shoulders the white clouds fleck the blue; 
Primroses are her fortune and daffodils her care; 

Her hand is slipped in Summer’s ere half the world’s aware. 


The last snow fades before her, and, looking in her eyes, 
Spelled by their witching magic the last rude storm-wind dies, 
And on the cradle-branches down all the woodlands deep 
Like a child tired of playing drops suddenly to sleep. 


She stands within our garden at breaking of the day, 

One hand holds dying snowdrops and one holds budding may; 
She stands within our garden at gathering of the night, 

One foot on silver dewdrops and one on hoar-frost white. 


A month before her coming the thrush to song has thrilled, 
A month behind her passing the nesting swallows build; 
And this is happy April, fair maid of sun and showers, 

With her heart filled with music and both her hands with 


flowers ! 
Witt H. OgItvin, 








BOOKS. 


<ncnaieee 
THE HISTORY OF THE ARMY.* 
Mr. Fortsscun’s History of the British Army, the third 
volume of which has been recently published, is not a mere 
piece of bookmaking: it is a real book. Sound in knowledge, 
intelligent in criticism, it is written by one who understands 
the use of the English language; and it is therefore that 
rarest of all things,—a history which may be read, not only 
for information, but for pleasure. We do not always agree with 
its author—for instance, it is monstrously unjust to describe 
the letters of Junius as “ephemeral scurrilities ”—and we do 
not think that he is scrupulously fair to Lord Chatham. 
Nevertheless, we find but little in a book of six hundred pages 
from which we differ profoundly, and it is impossible not to 





* A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. IIL, 
1763-1793, London: Macmillan and Co, 


[18s.] 
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admire the high level of Mr. Fortescue’s narrative, and the 


general sobriety of his judgment. 

The years covered by this third volume—1763 to 1793—were 
not always glorious for the British Army. Wherever our 

Jdiers fought, in India or in America, they were. hindered by 
tke inept interference of Governments. There was scarcely a 
brave man who laid down his life in India but was defeated 
rather by the Madras Council than by Meer Cossim or Hyder 
Ali; while the most redoubtable foe that Clinton and Corn- 
saitis faced in America was neither Washington nor Greene, 
put Lord George Germaine, a discredited soldier, who pre- 
sumed to direct a campaign, in a country of which he knew 
nothing, from the security of the War Office. Indeed, there 
are few chapters in the book which do not reveal the halting 
policy of the British Government, aud the hopeless incom- 
petency of a long line of Ministers, who vainly attempted to 
satisfy the needs of Imperial defence. There is not one of 
them whom Mr. Fortescue acquits of negligence, not even 
William Pitt himself, and we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the history of the British Army, as of all other armies, is a 
record of thwarted endeavour and the needless sacrifice of 
galuable lives. 

But in spite of Governments, the British arms during these 
years of constant warfare achieved many brilliant victories, 
and saved the Empire, in the very darkest passage of its 
history, from extinction. That nation must be prodigally 
rich in heroes which has almost forgotten the names of Knox, 
Adams, and Joseph Smith. For these three distinguished 
pupils of Clive performed such feats as should have given 
them imperishable glory. There are few more splendid 
apisodes in our history than the battle of Beerpore, in 
which Knox, with some eleven hundred men, faced an army 
of six thousand horse and ten thousand foot, and not only 
completely routed it, but pursued it far into the night. 
Still more wonderful was the storming of Patna and the 
battle of Oondwa Nullah, at which Adams defeated Meer 
Cossim. With no more than a bandful of British veterans 
and a small body of Sepoys, Adams marched at the height of 
the hot season against the largest army in India, trained and 
partly officered by Europeans :— 

“ He came up with it,” says Mr. Fortescue, “ within one hundred 
miles of his base, and left his enemy no peace till he had forced 
him back step by step four hundred miles, and finally driven him 
from his country. In the course of these operations he supported 
himself always from his enemies’ supplies, beat him in three 
pitched battles on the plain, forced him from one entrenched 
position of stupendous strength, and captured two fortified 
cities. Had Napoleon fulfilled his dreams and added such a 
campaign in India to his exploits in Europe, the whole world 
would still ring with it; yet the conquest of Meer Cossim by a 
simple English Major of Foot is forgotten.” 

But Mr. Fortescue’s eloquent eulogy will remind the world of 
the lost hero, and it is not the least of the historian’s merits 
that he makes such men as these live again. 


In the achievements of Knox and Adams the influence of 
Clive is most clearly seen. Nor did this great man merely found 
aschool. He suppressed that vice of peculation with which 
he himself was charged, and he organised the Army in India so 
efficiently that the subsequent triumphs of Munro and Coote 
were made possible. But he failed to please the officials who 
were responsible for the government of India, and the Council, 
which hampered Smith and Coote, did not scruple to recall 
him. This, as we have said, is the tragic side of Mr. For- 
tescue’s book. The story is told with tragic and necessary 
iteration. The East India Company, like the British Govern- 
ment, was served by heroes, who wore themselves to prema- 
ture old age and early death by their exertions in the 
field; and there is scarce one of them who received support 
and encouragement from his civilian superiors. For the 
same reason, the history of the American Revolution is: not 
pleasant to read. It is a contest, not of heroisms, but of 
arrors. It is not the mishaps of Burgoyne and Cornwallis 
which engross you; it is the wickedness of Germaine, and the 
monstrous levity of Fox. Washington’s own great achieve- 
ment in the reconstruction of his country came later, and the 
story of baffled ambitions and ruined campaigns is in no sense 
flattering to our national pride. 

Indeed, it is impossible to disguise the fact that the year 1781 
was the blackest in our history. We were fighting the world, 
and we did not seem to be coming off victorious. Yet despite 








an inefficient, if not disloyal, Government, we held our own, 
and proved, as we have proved again, that the people’s energy 
is superior to the folly of halting, irresolute Ministers. It is 
in these memorable words that Mr. Fortescue sums up the 
position :— 

“It is worth while to think for a moment of the great array of 
British officers who were standing at bay against heavy odds 
during that terrible year—of Clinton fencing with Washington at 
New York ; of Cornwallis, misguided indeed, but undismayed, fight- 
ing the action of Guildford; of Rawdon contriving to stem the 
tide of invasion for a few days, so as to save his garrisons; of 
Campbell, helpless and deserted in his sickly post at Pensacola; of 
the commanders in the West Indies, set down in the midst of 
treacherous populations and of a deadly climate ; of Murray, still 
defiant, at Minorca; of Eliott proudly disdainful of perpetual 
bombardment at Gibraltar; of Goddard trying desperately, but 
in vain, to fight his way to Poonah; of Popham snatching away 
Gwalior by surprise ; of Camac plucking himself by sheer daring 
from the midst of Scindia’s squadrons; of Flint making mortars 
of wood and grenades of fuller’s earth at Wandewash; of Lang, 
indomitable, among his starving sepoys, at Velore; lastly, of 
Coote, shaken by age and disease, and haunted at every step by 
the spectre of famine, marching, mancuvring, fighting unceas- 
ingly to relieve his beleaguered comrades.” 

What a magnificent tale it is of disasters, and how mag- 
nificently England emerged from them! No other country in 
the world’s history has had the good fortune to be thus 
severely tried, and we have every right to be proud that, 
bravely served in every part of the globe, we not only saved 
but increased our Empire. Thus it is that though the period 
covered by Mr. Fortescue’s third volume is not glorious, it 
still records many a golden deed of heroism. And while ne 
one can read it without at once admiring the courage of our 
soldiers and deploring the cynical indifference of our politicians, 
it should have more than an historical interest at the present 
time, since once more it states that most important problem 
—the problem of Imperial defence—and provides a mass of 
material for its practical solution. 





A BUSINESS CHESTERFIELD.* 

JOHN GRAHAM, a successful pork-packer, writes letters of 
advice to his son Pierrepont, at Harvard, at the stock yards 
in Chicago, where the young man is engaged in the paternal 
business, and at various places where he is travelling for the 
firm. It would have been easy to treat this subject with a 
smartness, more or less amusing, but quite commonplace. 
Mr. Lorimer has risen far above this. He makes the letters 
amusing in the highest degree, but he also fills them with 
good sense, good feeling, and good principle. And he does 
this without producing the least effect of sermonising. Never 
was sound and solid advice given in easier fashion. Mr. 
Graham the elder assumes neither the philosopher's cloak nor 
the jester’s motley. There is an inimitable air of quiet, 
unpretending wisdom about all that he writes, with a restrained 
humour that produces all the effect with which we are familiar 
when a man moves others to convulsions of laughter, unmoved 
himself. The character of the son, too, is admirably 
managed. He is not described; it is by hints only that 
we get our notion of him. He isa bit of a fool; that we see 
plainly enough; but he is far from being all a fool; he wants 
teaching sadly ; but he is teachable. When we take leave of 
him with the last letter he has not been turned into a first- 
rate man of business; but he has had promotion in the office, 
and a prospect of a salary of 75 dollars a week with a sensible 
wife, who, Mr. Graham modestly hopes, will make a better 
job of him than he has himself. We can easily imagine 
Pierrepont Graham to be a favourable specimen of the sons 
of self-made men. There used to be a saying in the States 
that no one was born and died rich. That has been disproved 
by some conspicuous instances. Indeed, one might say that 
millionaires are becoming there an hereditary caste. For all 
that, there is something in the maxim. But if all the self- 
made merchants were as wise as Mr. Lorimer’s John Graham, 
it might be relegated to the class of proverbs which the 
growing sense of mankind has falsified. 

The first two letters find Mr. Pierrepont Graham at 
Harvard; the second being called forth, as one might 
expect, by an expense account that “fairly makes a 
fellow hump-shouldered to look over it.” ‘The bills won’t 
break me,” the old man goes on, “but they will break you 








* Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son, By George Horace Lorimer. 
L ndon: Methuen and Co, [¢s.} 
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unless you are very, very careful”; a capital way of putting “When I got home to dinner next day, I noticed setae 
it. Mr. Graham wisely makes his reproaches very brief, and ao be ke solemn as she set the roast of pork deunin heal 
goes on to the more practical subject of what the young man’s a ut I strayed off, thinking of something else, as I carved 

: : my wits were off wool gathering sure enough wh 7~ 
future is to be. The great fact that underlies the whole |< Will you have a piece of Toby, my dear ?? Well hen T said; 
matter is that he must begin at the beginning :— looked at me for a moment, and then she bur sit she just 


: : st out cryin 
“T can’t hand out any ready-made success to you. It would do | 722 @Way from the table. But when I went after her so sake 


ee : : her what was the matter, she stopped i ? : 
ou no good, and it would do the house harm. There is plent A ’ pped crying and was mad 

Sf voles 8 the top here, but there is no elevator in the bullding. minute all the way through. Called me a heartless, ornal 

Starting as you do, with a good education, you should be able to serial. That seemed to relieve her so that she got over her 

climb quicker than the fellow who hasn’t got it; but there’s going | ™¢ and began to cry again. Begged me to take Toby out of 

to be a time when you begin at the factory when you won’t he pickle and to bury him in the garden. 

able to lick stamps so fast as the other boys at the desk. Yet the | How it ended our readers must find out for themselves, More 


man who hasn’t licked stamps isn’t fit to write letters.. Naturally, es , ‘ aa age a 

that is the time when knowing whether the pie comes before the cei’ = rik ne we the obiter é icta scattered 
ice-cream, and how to run an automobile isn’t going to be of any | MPOUSH Lhe book. ith some of these we will conclude ;— 
real use to you. I simply mention these things because I am | “ He calls himself a specialist, which means that it costs me 
afraid your ideas as to the basis on which you are coming with | ten dollars every time he has a look at my tongue against 
the house have swelled up a little in the East. I can give you a | ¢ papas. Pe ee: ; 
start, but after that you will have to dynamite your way to the me te ee — P ny, the gg dactor for gratify ing his 
front by yourself. It is all with the man. If you gave some | CUFOSIUY. SrEge ag made in heaven, but most 
fellows a talent wrapped in a napkin to start with in business, | engagements are made in the back parlour with the gas so 
they would swap the talent for a gold brick and lose the napkin ; | low that a fellow doesn’t really get a square look at what he’s 
= poe ge others that you could start out with just, a napkin, taking.” “Add 50 per cent. to your estimate of your neigh. 

set up with it in the dry-goods business in a small egg RE that ’ : 5 

way, and then coax the other fellow’s talent into it.” our for virtues that you can't see, and deduct 50 per cent, 
from yourself for faults that you’ve missed in your inventory, 
and you'll have a pretty accurate result.” “Trading on 
margin is a good deal like paddling around the edge of the 
old swimming hole,—it seems safe and easy at first, but 
before a fellow knows it he has stepped off the edge into deep 
water. The wheatpit is only thirty feet across, but it reaches 
clear down to Hell.” 





Letter III. is a reply to Pierrepont’s suggestion that as 
there are many gaps in his education he should fit them up 
with a post-graduate course. Mr. Graham does not jump to 
it. “You're not going to be a poet or a professor, but a 
packer, and the place to take a post-graduate course for that 
calling is in the packing-house.” But he is not at all narrow 
in his view as to the knowledge which may be useful for the 
packing business. It has changed in his time. “ What we 
used to throw away is our profit.” “It takes doctors, lawyers, THE WORKSHOP OF A GREAT CRITIC.* 
engineers, poets, and I don’t know what, to run the business, | THE great interest and the high literary value that attach 
and I reckon that improvements which call for parsons will be | to this little book—a book which reveals to a degree almost 
creeping in next.” And he goes on to make a candid con- | hitherto unknown in literature the mind of the critic and the 
fession of having failed to appreciate a young man whose | heart of the man at their point of union—force its reader to 
ideas had been enlarged by College training :— regret that Mrs. Wodehouse ere she gave it to the world did 

Jim was all right in his way, but it was a new way, and I | not make it as complete and full of revelation as was in her 
hadn’t been broad-gauged enough to see that it was a better way. | power. It is perhaps ungracious to mar gratitude for so 


That was where I caught the connection between a college educa- 2 : : ; eae 
tion and business. I’ve always made it a rule to buy brains, and dclightinl..o. gift ty the suggestion that the giver Gan Sep 


i’ve learned now that the better trained they are the faster they niggardly in the giving, yet we cannot but feel that the 
find reasons for getting their salaries raised. The fellow who | whole of Matthew Arnold’s note-books, in so far as they 
hasn’t had the training may be just as smart, but he’s apt to paw | were of the type of the selections here printed, should 
the air whee i koncning fae ideas. _ | have been given us. Mrs. Aynold, we are told, had trans. 
A suggestion from Mr. Pierrepont that a couple of months in | cribed a great part of the contents before her death; we 
Europe would do him good is not more successful. “It | take it that Mrs. Wodehouse has completed this work, and 
seems to me, oe. general principles, that a young man of | that these invaluable records of some of the daily reading of 
twenty -two, who is physically and mentally sound, and who | the greatest English eritic of the nineteenth century are avail- 
hasn't got a dollar, and who has never earned one, | able for publication. In these circumstances, we cannot but 
can't be getting on somebody's pay-roll too quick, an | hope that Mrs. Wodehouse will before long give to the ever- 
admirable maxim, enforced by the fact that the cashier has | widening circle of those who love her father’s works at least a 
been instructed to stop the allowance in about a fortnight’s ! larger selection from his note-books. These diaries— 

time. We are not — rised, therefore, to find that Letter VI. | “extend over a period of thirty-seven years. They are little 
is addressed to “Pierrepont Graham, care of Graham and | long, narrow books. The space in them is limited, and they 
Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago.” His career does not begin , served, not only as his record of official engagements, but as his 
very happily :— literary note-books, in which were entered any passages that 
struck him in his daily reading. Certain favourite quotations 


“Jim Donnelly, of the Donnelly Provision Company, came into | appear and reappear, and they furnish living illustrations of many 
the office in the afternoon, with a fool grin on his fat face, to tell | of the principles again and again insisted upon in his prose 
me that while he appreciated a note which he had just received ! writings. ‘One must, I think, he says in his Preface to the first 
in one of the firm’s envelopes, beginning ‘ Dearest,’ and containing | edition of ‘Culture and Anarchy,’ ‘be struck more and more the 
an invitation to the theatre to-morrow night, it didn’t seem to | longer one lives, to find how much, in our present society, a man’s 
have any real bearing on his claim for shortage um the last car- | life of each day depends for its solidity and value on whether he 
load of sweet pickled hams he had bought from us. reads during that day, and, far more still, on what he reads 
Of course the father falls foul of the wrong man, and feels | oe it. oe —— oe _— the —e in 
“ = 2. 99 . . a6 riticism’ (Preface), and constantly repea in some form or 

P maty nee when he discovers the truth : other, ‘that it is the business of criticism to know and make 

“Tt didn’t make me feel any sweeter about the matter to hear | known the best that is known and thought in the world,’ is here 
that when Milligan went for you, and asked what you supposed | shown to be his life-long practice. The quotations are in English, 
Donnelly would think of that sort of business, you told him to | French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek.” 

‘consider the feelings of the girl who got our brutal refusal to 1 h A fr thi i hated 

allow a claim for a few hundredweight of hams.’ I haven’t any | Mrs. Wodehouse has ee ee eee wise 
special objection to your writing to girls and telling them that , reading only the entries for five full years—1863, 1868, 1873, 
they are the real sugar-cured article, for, after all, if you overdo ! 1878, 1883—and has added the “brief and irregular” entries 
it, it’s your breach-of-promise suit, but you must write before | jade between 1852 and 1861, and the entries for the spring of 
eight or after six. I have bought the stretch between those | 5. h - ‘a ais Xt ic tnnelelend. & t 

hours. Your time is money—my money—and when you take , 1888,—the year of the poet's eat “3 t is insu icient, bub we 
half an hour of it for your own purposes, that is just a petty | trust that when the Oliver Twists of the literary world 
form of petty larceny.” hungrily ask for more the editor will not refuse it. Our 

But we cannot follow our Telemachus and his Mentor any | second complaint is one that, though it amounts to a very 

further. The subject in hand is always excellently well | considerable confession of ignorance on our part, we 
treated, and there are some capital illustrative stories. There | make without apology. It is that Mrs. Wodehouse should 
is one of which the moral is, “Don't do business with a, have supplied us with references identifying her quotations. 

. . i . . 
woman.” Itis the tale of a too tame pig that had wound ; We admit that the labour would have been great, but it would 
itself round the heart of Mrs. Graham. It had to go the ai * Matthew Arnold’s Note-books. With a Preface by the Hon. Mrs, Wode- 
of all pigs, and the lady s heart was fairly broken :— house, and a Portrait, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [4s. 6d.] 
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have been amply repaid by the increased interest of the 
a 


book. ae ; 
The book, however, as it stands illuminates, as we have said, 
both the man and the critic. Mr. Arnold's great decade of 
try 1848 to 1858, had passed before the practice of record- 
in his reading was taken up, and we find in the extracts com- 
S idedly little to indicate that the note-maker was a great 
t. The lists of books to be read for the year are given at 
the end of the quotations for 1863 and 1883. The poets 
actually read in 1868 were Herbert and Wordsworth. Lear 
and Henry VI., Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, and Ritson’s 
Metrical Romances were put down for reading, but were left 
unread. In 1888 the poet proposed to read Chaucer's Parson’s 
Tale and The Dream, part of the Faery Queen, Timon of Athens, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare’s Sonuets, Every Main in 
his Humour and other works by Ben Jonson, part of 
«Paradise Lost,” the “Dunciad,” part of the “Prelude,” 
some of Keats’s work, and the whole of Shelley and Rossetti. 
Of all this list the “Prelude” alone was read; that, two books 
by Cooper, and Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere were all 
he read in English, apart from the Bible and the Apocrypha, 
in that last spring. The return to poetry after the storm 
and stress of thirty years is noticeable, but the amount 
proposed to be read is not out of proportion to the vast number 
of books that Mr. Arnold had set down for perusal in this final 
year. In reading the list the mind feels the irony of one of 
the last of his quotations: “ pour exécuter de grandes choses, 





il faut vivre comme si on ne devait jamais mourir.” The 
width of his reading and of his literary sympathy up to the 
very last is shown by the list of books actually read before | 
that sad spring Sunday, April 15th, when he died in a moment | 
in Liverpool on the way to meet his daughter from America. | 
The Greek Anthology is struck out of the list as read, two 
books of the Aeneid, the second book of the Imitatio Christi, 
apartof the Pensiert of Leopardi, Bourget’s L’Irréparable, 
works by La Bruyére, Madame de Staél, Nicole, and Bourdaloue, 
the English poetry and prose already mentioned, and also 
Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, and Luke. This last list in its extra- 
ordinary variety of subjects and authors is a record in six 
languages of that unusual combination of versatility and 
thoroughness which is conspicuous in every aspect of Mr. 
Arnold’s literary life. 

The book from end to end is Matthew Arnold. It shows us 
the man at work in his workshop, with his material rough-hewn 
around him, already bearing the impress of his genius. The 
very act of selection seems in a curious way to have made the | 
various passages his own. Phrases gathered from the four 
corners of the world of thought appear to take to themselves 
new and unexpected meanings as part of the terminology or 
machinery of a new, serene, but urgent philosophy. We see 
here the principles of his critical work taking form. As early 
as 1857 we find the phrase, semper aliquid certi proponen- 
dum est. It is repeated in 1859, 1863, 1868, and 1883. It 
seems to lie at the very heart of Arnold’s philosophy of life, 
and inspired the attack on both Philistinism and provincialism. 
Again, in the year (1858) that he wrote “Merope”’ he dwells 
on “that composure of mind which the Greeks deemed in- 
dispensable to the enjoyment of a work of art”; while five 
years later he is still developing the Greek conception of art, 
and examining the relation of the “ grand style” to perfection 
in literature. “ Aimer le beau,” he quotes, “avec passion, et 
par la beauté atteindre 4 la grandeur!” and again: “ Polyg- 
note, qui précéda Phidias, alla moins loin que lui: il eut le 
grand style, mais non cette souplesse divine qui constitue 
la perfection.” Is this quotation the origin from which 
he drew his phrase “the grand style,” used in the 
famous preface to the 1853 edition of his poems, and 
dwelt on in the incomparable lectures “On Translating 
Homer”? We find, moreover, the critic’s conception of 
art developing from the mere idea of style as a thing in itself 
into the idea of style as an instrument of progress and 
religion. “Le but essentiel de l'art,” he notes in 1868, “est 
délever l'homme au-dessus de la vie vulgaire, et de réveiller 
en lui le sentiment de son origine céleste”; and he records 
“la condition essentielle de Vart classique—un cadre fini, 
laissant place 4 toutes les délicatesses de l’exécution. L’avenir 
est de ce cdté, car ainsi est appelé et provoqué le progrés de 
tous les arts.” And again:—“L’art était pour I'Italie la 
réalisation du beau, non un caprice futile. Avant tout autre 








! 
pays en Europe, I’Italie attacha un sens au mot de gloire, et 


travailla pour la posterité.” In all this we see that art and 
style were to the critic an aliquid certi always present, and 
driving men forward. Indeed, it is impossible not to feel that 
Arnold, who in 1858 notes in his diary that “science is the 
edifice of the world in the human mind,” must in 1868 have 
believed that art and religion form the edifice of the world in 
the human heart. 


It would be easy to develop from these notes most, if not 
all, of the many aspects of the critic as the world knows him, 
as well as of the man who was personally loved by so many. 
We may take, for example, one aspect common to the critic 
and the man,—his belief in the urgency of work. In 1858 he 
notes “the three pillars of learning: seeing much, suffering 
much, and studying much.” ‘Ten years later we find: “ How 
much more time than is necessary do we spend in sleep, for- 
getting that the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that 
there will be sleeping enough in the grave.” In the 
same year he adds: “True piety is acting what one knows” ; 
“slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep, and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger”; “rest is a crime in one who has promised to 
labour all the days of his life”; and “should one not labour 
day and night, and deny inclination, in order to develop and 
work out reality and right ?” Again, in 1878 we read: “ Rien 
n’augmente autant le découragement que I'oisiveté.” In 
1883 he notes the wise saying, “On n'est pas né pour la gloire, 
lorsqu’on ne connait pas le prix du temps.” 


But with Matthew Arnold the urgency of work did not 


; stand alone. As in Sophocles, serenity of mind must accom- 


pany vigour: “He that believeth shall not make haste.” 
The end and aim of serene urgency is the elevation of our 
souls “ vers celui qui représente dans nos pensées l'idéale justice 
et linfatigable amour!” (1878). Certainly the man attained, 
if the theological critic did not, to that elevation and 
to the burning faith which that elevation involves. We realise 
this when, after the death of little Basil in 1868, he enters in 
his diary the words: “ Delberet se in Deo homo taliter 
firmare, ut non esset ei necesse multas humanas consolationes 
querere.” The same note is struck when he writes, on the 
death of yet a second son in the same fatal year, those wonder- 
ful sentences of comfort: “Leva igitur faciem tuam in coelum”’; 
“ Awake, thou lute and harp: I myself will awake right early”; 
“For I sent you out with mourning and weeping; but God will 
give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever (Baruch)”; 
“Blessed are they that saw thee, and slept in love; for we shall 
surely live.” Nor was this elevation of soul found lacking in 
the latter days. The entries in the diary for 1888 are full of 
prophetic tears and joy: “Mane nobiscum, Domine, quoniam 
advesperascit”’; “ Enfin aprés quelques postes, je me laissai 
aller & la beauté du jour”; “ Le jour augmente par degrés dans 
Vhorizon de lame comme dans l’horizon terrestre”; “O 
religion de Jésus-Christ! 6 culte en esprit! 6 paisible et 
silencieux asile des imes!” The last entries were, by a 
strange coincidence, made for the days of his death and 
burial,—passages from Ecclesiasticus, sombre yet full of tender 
significance, in which the poet bids us comfort ourselves and 
be comforted for him who has passed from sight. These last 
words strike with final fulness the continuous note of the 
book,—the comfort that lives in noble works, their curative 
force for the heartaches of a world. Long musing with a 
book such as this enables the mind to realise what Matthew 
Arnold meant when he wrote :— 
“Resolve to be thyself ; and know that ho, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 





TWO BOOKS ON AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 
Ir might be sufficient to say that the author of Short Stalks 
is equal to himself in these Two African Trips. Our readers, 
however, will probably wish to hear something more about his 
new work. Mr. Buxton’s first trip, then, was in British East 
Africa; his second to the White Nile, his southern limit 
being Fashoda, with a restriction to the right bank. So the 
Sirdar advised, and the traveller dutifully interpreted the advice 
asacommand. The East African trip began with an experience 
significant of the new order that is to work so much change 





* (1.) Two African Trips. By Edward North Buxton. London: E. Stanford. 
[l5s. net. | (2.) Travel and Sport in Africa, By A. E. Pease. 3 vols. London: 
A. L. Humphreys. [£10 10s. uet.] 
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in the “dark continent.” The travellers landed at Mombasa 
and took the Uganda Railway for a hundred miles, then 
diverged to the left for Kilmanjaro, to which there was a track 
cut through the jungle. This divergence meant an abrupt 
return to old methods of African travel. The engine-drivers, 
stokers, and guards were replaced by seventy Swahili porters, 
with a headman (an old follower of H. M. Stanley) and eight 
askaris. The new train was crowded; in other words, there were 
not porters enough, and some of the goods had to be left behind. 
On the fifth day Mr. Buxton met his first lion (of this trip, it 
will be understood); on the next seven were seen, descriled 
by the Somali hunters as “four man and wife and three little 
boys”; onthe next, Kilmanjaro was reached, and the travellers 
found entertainment in the house of the Assistant-Collector. 
The post is one of the many opportunities which young English- 
men have of making the world a little better than it is. Mr. 
Buxton pleasantly describes the various functions of this 
official, He is Commander-in-Chief and diplomatist, Post- 
master-General (for the German territory as well as for the 
British), instructor in agriculture, Justice of the Peace, organist, 
churchwarden, road-engineer, jailor, and, last but not least, 
medical practitioner. “There are more ways than one,” 
says our traveller, ‘of upholding the King’s flag, and as 
far as I have observed, his young men in East Africa 
have been singularly successful in regaining the confidence 
of the natives, shaken by centuries of treacherous wrong on 
the part of caravan-leaders.” The Assistant’s house was on 
the banks of a river, which, fed as it is by the snows of Kil- 
manjaro, never fails. It was a pleasant spot, and not unpro- 
ductive of sport. But it was on the way north that the 
best day's bag was had,—a couple of very fine lions. <A pic- 
turesque description of the affair is given, not the least 
notable part of it being the share which “M.,” Mr. Buxton’s 
daughter, took init. This was near the Athi River. Itis a 
region that still abounds in game. How strange it is to read: 
“From the windows of the train I noticed rhinoceros, harte- 
beest, gazelles (Thomson and Grant), zebras, ostrich, impala, 
steinbuck, and wildebeest in numbers which I had dreamed of, 
but never hoped to see.” As to the railway itself and its 
prospects Mr. Buxton is not sanguine. It comes to this,— 
what have these regions to export ? 

The White Nile trip is not less interesting reading. 
There was abundance of sport, not unspiced by danger, 
especially where the hippopotamus was concerned. But we 
must leave our readers to find out these narratives for them- 
selves. A few words should be given to a subject which Mr. 
Buxton deems, and rightly deems, to be of great importance, 
—the preservation of big game in Africa. The native hunter, 
who, indeed, is often dependent on what he kills for necessary 
food, is interfered with as little as possible. It is the Euro- 
pean poacher who has to be restricted. Veterans of the 
type of Mr. Buxton may be trusted. But young men’s heads 
are not uncommonly turned by the novelty of the thing. 
Very likely they become wiser, but meanwhile they do irre- 
parable mischief. The remedy in Africa, as elsewhere, is 
to provide “reserves,” and this policy, as the map furnished 
along with this volume shows, has already been largely 
carried out, It is not an easy thing to carry out. Sometimes 
one might have to ask, Quis custodiet tpsos cusfodes ? but it 
cannot fail to do much good. 


We must frankly say that Mr. Pease’s great book, Travel and 
Sport in Africa, executed as it is on a scale of Royal magnifi- 
cence, sometimes reminds us of the amber and the fly. Mr. Bux- 
ton’s modest volume contains more first-class experiences of 
travel and sport than these stately folios. Some of the illustra- 
tions, too, are scarcely worth the space that they occupy, giving 
either little idea of the scenes which they are meant to show, 
or being of indifferent merit as works of art. On the whole, 
however, we willingly acknowledge their value. Seldom has a 
record of travel come out more handsomely equipped in this 
respect. The landscapes in colour, the picturing of wild 
beasts, alive and dead, the presentments of native life, make 
up together a fine collection. Mr. Pease evidently kept both 
pencil and camera busy, and has spared no expense in letting 
us share in the enjoyment of their results. Nor have 
we any fault to find with Mr. Pease as long as he keeps 
himself to his réle of traveller and sportsman. When he 
leaves this, as he is fond of doing, to instruct us in grave 
matters of conduct and belief, he is less to be admired. 








We encounter, for instance, at the very beginn} ‘i 
hook a landation of Islam. We do ae deny the vale 
a traveller to describe his experiences and conctaslans : 
such matters, nor should we hold him barred from givin - 
opinions because his professed object was not to pi. : 
religions, but to describe “ travel and sport.” But Mr. Peane 
gives us not so much his own views as the views of Richard 
Burton. “No one,” he writes, “ viewed this question in g 
more philosophic spirit, with a fuller study of various faiths 
or with a greater familiarity with Oriental life.” To put 
forward Richard Burton as an authority on faith and morals 
would Le ludicrous if it were not so painful. Even as a 
traveller Burton is somewhat discredited. Not every one 
would have been as much surprised as Mr. Pease professes 
himself to have been when he found that Ras Makonnen 
in Abyssinia had never heard the name. Nor can Mr, 
Pease forget the party politician. He cannot, for instance 
find words hard enough to use of British policy in Somali. 
land. All this smacks too much of the Opposition 
benches at Westminster and Radical meetings in Durham, 
We know perfectly well what Mr. Pease is going to say, and 
he does not say it with more authority because he wandered 
about with a camera and a rifle for a few weeks in the actual 
country. That the policy of retreat has been discredited Ly 
recent events is true enough; but it does not become Mr, 
Pease and his friends to denounce it. And anyhow, true or 
not true, all these pronouncements are utterly out of place in 
a work of this kind. It is a pity that what is, on the whole, a 
meritorious, as it is a costly, addition to the literature of 
African sport should be so disfigured. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE editor of the Nineteenth Century presents his readers 
with a somewhat bewildering symposium on the Church crisis, 
Lord Halifax, whose contribution stands first, admits the 
existence of a wave of anti-clericalism, but regards it 
not as a discredit or danger, but as a “witness to the 
Church’s life, and a proof that the clergy are true to their 
vocation.” The greater part of the article is devoted to an 
examination of the “ Liverpool Bill,” in regard to which Lord 
Halifax finds little to choose between Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Balfour. “The ‘Mass’ and the ‘Confessional,’ as 
every one knows who understands the question, can only be 
put down by altering the Prayer-book.” In conclusion, Lor: 
Halifax, while deprecating any efforts to precipitate a conflict 
over the question of Disestablishment, believes that the ulti- 
mate end and result of such a conflict would in any case 
relieve the Church from a claim which is “absolutely intoler- 
able,—the claim that those who do not belong to the Church 
shall determine her discipline, dictate her doctrine, and 
arrogate to themselves the rights which belong only to the 
Divine Head of the Church, and to those He has invested with 
His authority and empowered to rule in His name.”——Lady 
Wimborne’s view of the situation is that ‘“ Church-people to 
whom Protestantism is dear are being driven, in support of 
its principles, to ally themselves with a party which makes no 
secret of enmity to the Church, and to join forces with 
those whose Protestantism is of such a character that it would 
force the Church into its own narrow limits, and utterly 
destroy that comprehensiveness which has been hitherto its 
glory and the source of its power.” The result of this 
Protestant organisation, she contends, is likely to be the dis- 
ruption of the Church, the defeat of Romanism and its ally, 
and the triumph of ultra-Protestantism, unless moderating 
influences prevail——Sir George Arthur, who follows with a 
paper on “ Loyalty to the Prayer Book,” occupies a position 
half-way between Lord Halifax and Lady Wimborne, for 
whereas the last-named admits justification for the 
Liverpool Church Discipline Bill, Sir George Arthur 
denounces it as entirely dangerous, insidious, and insincere. 
But out of this welter of conilicting views one reassuring fact 
emerges. All three writers appeal to the Prayer-book as 
confirming and justifying their contentions, thus testifying to 
that spirit of comprehension and tvlerance in which the 
vitality of the Reformed Church resides. Mr. John Mac- 
donell sends a paper at once learned and luminous on “ South 
American Republics and the Monroe Dovtrine,” with special 
reference to the status of foreigners in those Republics. He 
reminds us that few points of international law are more 
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pecare than that relating te the position of foreigners in 
m tries in which they are resident, but is inclined to regard 
- h of Mexico as furnishing an encouraging indication 
the growth 0: . = 

f similar progress in Central America.——Mr. Herbert Paul 
‘ ea with vivacity and good sense on the novels of Peacock, 
* Mr. H. A. Jones has a delightfully inconsequent rigmarole 
on “Literary Critics and the Drama. 

One naturally turns first in the Contemporary to Professor 
Harnack’s paper on “ The Kaiser’s Letter on Christ and 
Revelation,” reproduced in extenso from the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher. As regards Professor Delitzsch’s lectures, the 
writer declares that there was no controversy at all so far as 
science was concerned. Delitzsch has added nothing to what 
was already a matter of common knowledge, but he has caused 
{hat common knowledge to become common property. “ What 
was hitherto but a dying whisper is now being shouted out from 
the house-tops.” For this Professor Harnack holds that we 
should be grateful. But while “ it is certain that he [ Professor 
Delitzsch] has no wish to estimate the worth of the Old 
Testament religion according to the degree of its dependence 
on, or independence of, Babylon, he has not done enough to 
keep his hearers and readers from forming an erroneous im- 

ression.” Hence the Kaiser was fully justified, was “quite 

right” in defining his own attitude, and “ making it clear that 
Delitzsch’s authority as an Assyriologist cannot avail to prop 
up his theological doctrines.” But while applauding the 
Kaiser for the absolute freedom he accords to all sincerely 
entertained convictions, while admiring the fervour and spon- 
taneity of his personal confession, and endorsing his views as to 
the meaning of religion, its dependence on forms, and the need 
for their modification, Professor Harnack finds himself unable 
to assent to the Kaiser’s theory of double revelation and the 
divinity of Christ. “If Jesus Christ loses nothing of His 
individuality and uniqueness when placed in a line with Moses, 
Isaiah, and the Psalmists, neither does He lose aught by being 
ranged side by side with Socrates, Plato, and the other person- 
ages named in the Imperial document.” With regard to the 
other question, Professor Harnack holds “ God-manhood,” not 
“Godhead of Christ,’ is the only correct formula. He 
continues :— 

“In it the mystery is almost again restored which, in accord- 

ance with the will of Christ Himself, must ever enwrap this 
question. Of the fact that He is the Lord and Saviour He has 
made no secret; and that He is this His disciples were to learn 
and feel through His Word and work. But how His relation with 
His Father originated He kept to Himself, and hid from us. 
Viewing it then in the light of my historical insight and per- 
ception, I should say that the formula ‘Man and God’ (God- 
manhood) is not wholly free from objection because it encroaches 
upon the domain of mystery into which no glimpse is vouchsafed 
us. Still this formula may stand, because in truth it claims to 
explain nothing, but serves only to shield the unusual from pro- 
fanation, just as the expression ‘Son of God’ does. ‘I'he Pauline 
saying, ‘God was in Christ,’ seems to be the last word which we 
can venture to utter here, after having slowly and painfully freed 
ourselves from the delusion of ancient philosophers, that we can 
fathom the mysteries of God and nature, humanity and history.” 
—Mr. Miller's article on “The Macedonian Claimants” is a 
lucid and valuable historical retrospect. In the other provinces 
of the Balkan Peninsula there is national solidarity, whereas in 
Macedonia are concentrated “all the racial animosities, all the 
secular jealousies of the Eastern Christians.” What Mr. 
Miller has done is to explain how it comes about that the 
various rivals—Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs—lay such stress on 
their historic claims. 


In the Fortnightly “ Vates” discusses ‘The Policy of the 
German Empire.” The key to the lock, in his view, is 
Austria, for “ Vates” believes that what the Emperor him- 
self really looks on as the “ great game ” will begin to be played 
after the death of Francis Joseph. The Kaiser, we are told, 
is making his preparations, so that should Austria break up 
the German Empire will b> enlarged and consolidated. To 
accomplish this it would be necessary to be in a position to keep 
Russia back. Therefore the friendship with the Sultan was 
pushed to the infamous length of preventing the Concert of 
Europe from succouring the Armenians; while in the Balkans 
Roumania is a Hohenzollern outpost which would help the 
Turk to hold back Russia. “Vates” believes that the 
Kaiser's announcement, made in Jerusalem, that he was 
the protector of all Germans, no matter what their creed, was 
a warning to the “Los von Rom” agitators not to pre- 
cipitate matters, To further such great plans a fleet was 








wanted, and to obtain it the Emperor used the popular 
German hatred of England and desire for colonies. The 
indications certainly point to the possibility of trouble in the 
Austrian Empire, and the German Emperor is not likely to 
be unprepared to turn any convulsion so near home to the 
advantage of his country.——Mr. Churton Collins asks how 
far was Shakespeare familiar with Greek and Latin authors. 
The argument is that Ben Jonson when he spoke of his 
friend’s “ small Latin and less Greek” was comparing Shake- 
speare’s ordinary knowledge of classical languages with his 
own pedantic scholarship. Mr. Collins gives an extract from 
Troilus and Cressid« in which Achilles uses the imagery of 
the eyes in the same sense as does Socrates. But there was 
no English translation of Plato available, and Shakespeare 
must have used a Latin version, if not the original. Again, 
Prospero’s speech beginning “ Ye elves of hills” has been 
shown to resemble a passage in Golding’s translation of Ovid, 
but Mr. Churton Collins maintains that Shakespeare has 
put in things in the original which Golding left out. The 
passages are given for comparison. Mr. Churton Collins does 
not consider the possibility of Shakespeare getting the sense 
of classical authors by word of mouth from friends such as 
Ben Jonson, just as a poet now might learn the meaning of 
some Japanese poem from, say, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, although 
the poem had never .been translated into English. Mr. 
Sidney Low makes a contribution to the Army controversy, 
and says that the ideal “that the first three army corps at 
least should be like battleships in commission, with a full 
complement of all ranks,” has never been quite faced by any 
Secretary for War. Nevertheless, this is the position which 
both the War Office and its critics are aiming at. The question 
remains, how is such an ideal to be reached? Mr. Low, it seems, 
would abolish the present Reserve, and go back to a long-service 
system, and make the conditions of the Army such as would 
secure men like the London police. Then he would make a 
new Reserve out of the civilian Auxiliaries, who would be “a 
great body of drilled civilians properly organised and regi- 
mented, and capable of taking their places in the fighting 
line at a relatively short notice.’”’ These men would eventually 
pass into a Reserve. Mr. Low would compel all boys of seven- 
teen to join a cadet corps, and failing further compulsion 
would fill the ranks of his Reserve by the inducement of an 
old-age pension. Our readers will remember that this last 
plan was first suggested some time since in the Spectator. 
The whole proposal indeed, has much in common with the 
scheme we have frequently advocated. 





With the editor of the National Review's contribution to 
the Baghdad Railway question we deal elsewhere. His 
trenchant pen is also employed in a striking résumé of the 
notorious case of the Bon Pasteur convent at Nancy. Mr. 
Maxse, after describing the protracted litigation which led to 
the verdict against the nuns of the convent in question for 
cruelly overworking a pensionnaire, very properly observes 
that the judgment of the First Court of Appeal is no anti- 
Roman Catholic or anti-Clerical triumph, but primarily 
a great moral victory for Mgr. Turinaz, the Bishop of 
Nancy, without whose intervention Maria Lecoanet could 
never have gained the day against a powerful Order with 
immense resources, owning two hundred and twenty-one 
establishments containing seven thousand nuns, and no 
fewer than forty-eight thousand workwomen. We are 
glad to find in Mr. A. H. Clough, the writer of a paper on 
“Local Misgovernment,” an effective assailant of the obstruc- 
tive and vexatious building by-laws of which complaint has 
already been made in our editorial columns. The difficul- 
ties of the housing problem are greatly enhanced by these 
cast-iron regulations in regard to the use of materials, foun- 
dations, drainage, kc. However, Mr. Clough admits a marked 
improvement in the new rural code, and recognises that a new 
and satisfactory spirit is manifesting itself on the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Drummond Chaplin, who writes 
on “The Labour Question in the Transvaal,” has expert claims 
toa hearing as joint-manager at Johannesburg of the Con- 
solidated Goldfields. His arguments in favour of a speedy 
solution of a difiiculty which dislocates the economic situation 
in South Africa are lucidly expressed, and call for little 
criticism. But when he comes to deal with the alternative 
suggestions to meet the shortage of native labour—viz., the 
importation of white or of Asiatic workmen—it is significant 
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that he relies on the memorandum of the mining engineers, 
which laid special stress on the dangers of admitting “the 
trail of the serpent, the formation of labour unions”; that he 
is silent on the relation of the increased white labour to the 
vote; and that he makes a most remarkable admission in his 
advocacy of the importation of Asiatics. After contending 
that neither Boers nor natives would suffer from this im- 
portation, he continues :— 

“Nor, again, should the skilled workman have any cause for 
complaint, since it must clearly be one of the conditions regu- 
lating the importation of Asiatics that they are strictly limited 
to such work as is now performed by natives. Asa class, indeed, 
the skilled workmen will gain, since for every seven natives or 
Asiatics available one skilled white man can be profitably em- 
ployed at a high rate of pay.” 

This only emphasises the fact that the alleged economy of 
native labour is largely discounted by the necessity of em- 
ploying a large number of highly paid white supervisors. 


The articles in Blackwood do not lend themselves to review, 
though this is no disparagement. An argument for or against 
something can be summarised, but a tragic story like Mr. 
Dawson’s “ Affair at the Green River Mine” must be read in 
its entirety to be appreciated. The same author has before 
given us stories of the Australian mines, and this one is as 
good as those that have gone before. The last article in 
the magazine is perhaps the most interesting. It describes the 
“selections from letters, despatches, and other State papers” 
relating to the Indian Mutiny which have been edited by Mr. 
G. W. Forrest. The introduction to the work seems to us of no 
little excellence, and the writer of it has made a point of 
recording the heroic actions of natives faithful to us, no less 
than the deeds of our own people. When Havelock approached 
the Residency at Lucknow, the native Bailey Gate guard went 
out to meet him, but were mistaken for mutineers, and three 
natives were unfortunately killed. One of these men as he 
was dying said, “It is all for the cause.’ On another 
occasion— 

“Mukarrab Khan, a Mahommedan sepoy in the 4th Panjab 
Infantry, when the enemy fled through a gateway, and the 
heavy doors were on the point of being closed, ‘ pushed his left 
arm, on which he carried a shield, between them, thus preventing 
them being shut: on his hand being badly wounded by a sword 
cut he drew it out instantly thrusting in the other arm, when the 
right hand was all but severed from the wrist.’ ‘This devoted 
action of Mukarrab Khan,’ writes Lord Roberts, ‘I myself 
witnessed.’” 





By means of a faithful spy named Ungud, Inglis, within the 
Residency, was able to receive messages from Havelock. Here 
is one of the communications :—“ The reinforcements may reach 
me in about twenty or twenty-five days, and I will prepare 
everything for a march on Lucknow. Do not negotiate, but 
rather perish, sword in hand.” That is the language in which 
the General of a relieving force should address beleaguered 
Englishmen. The bravery of those who fell and of those who 
survived was only equalled by the chivalry of the commanders. 


A very interesting article in the Monthly describes the 
“ Resettlement in the Transvaal.” The writer, who signs 
himself “ Joseph in Egypt,” gives a really wonderful account 
of the energy, activity, and success with which this colossal 
work is being carried on, Though awarding the greatest praise 
to individual soldiers for accomplishing some of the best: work, 
the writer evidently thinks that the military authorities were 
slow and red-tape bound. The following is an instance of the 
energy with which Lord Milner and his subordinates are 
capable of acting. At the end of last October no ploughing 
had been done, and if mealies were not sown before the middle 
of December it meant that we must feed the whole population 
for another year :— 

At this time Lord Milner visited some of the worst districts. 
So impressed was he by the necessity of ploughing that a scheme 
was immediately started to plough for the people. Ten con- 
ductors, each with six ploughs and teams of oxen, were sent out 
with seed into each district. Everything else gave way. They 
ploughed up five acres on every holding, whether the family had 
got back or not, throughout the whole district. The charge was 
5s. an acre for old lands, and 7s. 6d. an acre for new ground. But 
immediate payment was not msisted on. It was the ploughing 
that was compulsory. It was pushed so vigorously from head- 
quarters that between November 15 and December 15 the 
high-veld was ploughed up. They say there is more ploughed 
now than before the war. This was done, too, in spite of drought, 
which finally broke nearly all the ploughs. It was a bold measure. 
Work that had hung fire for five months was done in one, and 
that. by a few energetic subordinates. Captain Madge, of the 


Repatriation Department, sh i i 
him the idea ae well +8 ae re fees ta 
Mr, Hugh Clifford's article on “The East and the w. ” 
is of great interest. It begins by endorsing Mr, Mereaia 
Townsend's view of the total separation of East and Weet 
and the writer dissents wholly from Mr. Bevan’s attitude 1 
taken up in the January number of this magazine, in which 
he criticised Mr. Townsend adversely. Mr. Clifford thinks 
that the pushing Westerns from the sixteenth century down 
wards have by their aggressive spirit driven the Oriental 
States back on themselves, and prevented their natural 
development. Europe—at least, Great Britain—has done a 
great deal towards the material prosperity of its astern 
dependents, but, as Mr. Clifford says— 


» for with 





“We are engaged in Asia in an attempt to crowd the revoly, 
tions in fact and in idea, which in Europe have been the den 
growth of centuries, into as many decades, without even halti 
to assure ourselves that things which owe their initiative to the 
genius of Europe, and are the ripening fruits of her maturity, are 
equally suited to the genius of the East.” ’ 
Mr. Clifford also points out that the separation has increaseg 
since the sixteenth century. The Oriental understands religious 
fanaticism, but not toleration, and the modern habit of “chaff” 
is totally repugnant to him. The article is full of deep insight 
into a subject of no usual interest. 





NOVELS. 


THE BETTER SORT.* 

THE significant title which Mr. Henry James has prefixed to 
his new collection of stories is undoubtedly borne out to a 
certain extent by the contents. Fora good many years Mr, 
James bas devoted his abilities to the well-nigh exclusive por. 
traiture of personages unable to justify their existence save as 
forming subjects for psycho-pathological inquiry. They belong, 
with very few exceptions, to the higher strata of the unem- 
ployed, and being as a rule endowed with ample, or at least 
adequate, means, they are never distracted by any professional 
or domestic duties from the absorbing occupations of watching, 
interpreting, or exploiting each other. Viewed from the crude 
standpoint of efficiency or utility, they are the sort of people 
whose wholesale annihilation in such a disaster as that of 
Martinique might be contemplated with absolute equanimity, 
Whether they have any real counterparts in the most sophisti- 
cated circles of our social system is atleast open to question. The 
present writer—possibly from lack of opportunity—has never 
had the fortune to encounterany one approximately resembling, 
either in conversation or conduct, the typical Jamesian 
character. Yet it would be idle to deny that, verisimilitude 
apart, there is an artistic homogeneity in this strange enter- 
tainment invented by Mr. James. The characters may be 
phantasmal—there is certainly very little flesh and blood 
about any of them—they may talk a language of their 
own in which the commonest adjectives and pronouns are 
invested with an abysmal significance for which even the 
New Oxford Dictionary can furnish no parallel; yet there 
is a logic and consistency in the whole scheme which serve 
as a-very effective substitute for that correspondence 
with fact which can alone carry solid conviction. Inas- 
much as the society generally depicted by Mr. James is 
dominated in its last resort by the parasitic, or rather 
the vampire, instinct, and as the parasites or vampires 
are generally triumphant, the heroic element as com- 
monly conceived is ruled out ex hypothesi. What is 
heroic, in a sense, about Mr. James’s books is his 
deliberate abandonment of so many of the usual short-cuts to 
popularity. He is no purveyor of literary “quick lunches.” 
Though his characters belong nominally to a class not usually 
associated with exceptional intelligence, the tortuous workings 
of their minds can only be appreciated by close and un- 
remitting attention. To fathom Mr. James’s meaning you 
must not only not skip a single word, you must read many 
sentences twice and thrice over. As an intellectual exercise 
his books are as. severe as serious chess-playing. They impose 
a tremendous strain upon the indolent reviewer. They move 
one neither to langhter nor to tears, the most poignant 
emotion they excite being perhaps what may be vulgarly 
called “mental creeps.” 








* The Better Sort. By Henry James. London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] 
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these qualities are to be recognised _ - 
s. Yet it is differentiated from its immediate 

ee one notable respect. Quite a considerable 
P of the characters engaged are persons with an occu- 
ee a in proportion as the social status is lowered 
eae endowed, or so it seems to us, with a larger 
en! ture of the attributes of normal humanity. Readers 
~ not jump to the conclusion that the dramatis 
— are “palpitating with actuality.” Mr. James would 
“obably not quarrel with us for identifying him in this 
ie d with the narrator of one of the stories, who ob- 
frente “Jt is not my fault if I am so put together as 
en to find more life in situations obscure and subject to 
Saterpretation than in the gross rattle of the foreground.” 
the difference, then, lies in the fact that whereas the earlier 
books have been mainly essays in the psychology of the smart, 
sophisticated, and well-to-do unemployed, Mr. James is here 
interested more acutely than of late in the emotions of 
middle-class people with some bond-fide. occupation,—e.g., 
artists, industrious novelists, librarians, and even journalists. 
Needless to say, journalists, even though occupied with such 
mundane matters as the supply of personal paragraphs, when 
“interpreted” by Mr. Henry James are very far removed 
from the “ gross rattle” of Grub Street,—are, in fact, capable 
of as recondite emotions as any other of the creations 
of his subtle imagination. But then, to borrow the remark of 
another narrator, life, and especially London life, as envisaged 
by Mr. Henry James is always prodigious and amazing. 
Yet when all allowance has been made for his peculiar mode of 
treatment, there seem to us to be more points of contact in the 
present collection of stories between the writer and the plain 
person than usual. Unless we have grossly misinterpreted 


See eal 
All, or nearly ali, 


Mr. James, at least two stories point unmistakably in their | 


concluding sentences to mutual affection leading to matri- 
mony. In another, “The Tone of Time,’ Mr. James does not 
scruple to rely upon the long arm of coincidence to an 
extent that would do credit to an exclusive dealer in 
melodrama. Lastly, if we may venture on the liberty of such 
a comparison, we cannot help feeling that Dr. Watts’s lines 
about Satan “finding mischief still for idle hands to do” are 
indirectly confirmed by Mr. James’s stories, in so far as he is 
apparently prepared to admit by his title and the status of 
his characters a direct ratio between goodness and industry. 
For this concession those of his readers who have admired 
his talent, while regretting the use to which he has put it, will 
be grateful. It was time that he gave the submerged upper 
classes a rest. 








Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray (M. G. Tuttiett). (W. 
Heinemann, 6s.)—The author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” 
does her best to hinder her readers from being optimists. No one 
can read the story of Richard Rosny, told as it is without any 
reserve, and continue to think that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. The story begins by giving him a stepfather, one of 
tose “ good fellows” who degenerate so speedily into everything 
that is bad. He is sufficiently well drawn, while Richard’s 
mother is a really subtle study of character, one of the women 
for whom we feel first admiration, then pity, then contempt. 
How sweet and affectionate she is! how she suffers! and at last, 
how shallow and selfish she is through it all! We have not space 
for an analysis of the story; if we had, it would not be fair to 
spoil the surprise. The story is not an easy one to read; yet it 
has a powerful fascination, and there are some fine passages in 
it,—Nancy’s rescue of Evelyn is such, and such also is the 
conclusion. 


Cornelius. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—The phrase which would occur to most readers when 
asked to describe this book would be “an old-fashioned story.” 
We should use it with an intention of very high praise. Cornelius 
is the kind of book to which one settles down after the experi- 
ence of a few pages with the conviction of a pleasant time to 
come, @ book which makes one feel sorry, as we near the end, 
to see how little remains. There is a suspense, not too agitating, 
and a surprise, which, though it is certainly a little out of the 
way, is skilfully contrived. The hero is a quite admirable figure ; 
we have not come across anything so picturesque and genuinely 
original for a long time. He is the centre of a little company 
of cousins, all of them carefully drawn, and playing their several 
parts with distinction. There is indeed a little tendency to 
caricature the disagreeable people, Mrs. Morrice, for instance, 








) denunciation of Income-tax. 





purse-proud and selfish, and the too “’umble” companion. But 





the two sisters, Anne and Lilias, are favourites, and as charming 
as favourites should be. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Mr. Brodrick’s Army. By Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
(A. L. Humphreys. 1s.)—Mr. Churchill has published in this 
pamphlet six speeches, three of them delivered in the House of 
Commons, one at Oldham, one at Wallsend, and one at a political 
club in Cambridge. The purport of them may be briefly put 
thus :—Mr. Brodrick’s scheme cannot be carried out with success, 
and even if it were carried out would not benefit us, would not 
make us more safe, would increase our dangers rather than 
diminish them. What England wants, according to Mr. Churchill, 
is not an ineffectual imitation of the great Continental armies, buta 
serviceable force that would be competent to garrison our posses- 
sions abroad, a great volunteer force for home defence, and, above all, 
a Navy of overpowering strength. These principles he enunciates 
with great force and clearness, and supports and illustrates with 
some very cogent arguments. There is a specially powerful passage 
in the Cambridge speech, “ National Insecurity.” Mr. Caurchill 
does not prophesy smooth things. No one could hear or read that 
speech and keep up the cheerful, optimistic belief that whatever 
blunders we may make we shall somehow “pull through.” 
Another notable passage is in the Oldham speech, “The Great 
English Fraud,” where Mr. Churchill denounces the insensate 
prejudice against the Volunteers which still dominates Army 
circles. It must if fairness be stated that the blame does not 
wholly lie with these circles or with the War Office. The upper 
middle class has most unpatriotically deserted the Volunteer 
Force. Forty years ago it practically filled its ranks; now it is 
to be seen only in some half-dozen special corps, as the Inns of 
Court and the Artists. The only criticisms with which we are 
inclined to disagree are in the “ Growth of Expenditure” speech. 
Mere denunciations of increased expenditure are futile; some- 
times they are noxious. To say that an increase in the education 
budget ought not to be made during a time of great expenditure 
is surely a mistake. The needs of education must be supplied at 
any cost. What a wrong to the particular generation of learners 
that is stinted for such a cause! Nor can we agree with the 
Will our readers compare their 
wine bills with what they pay even at fifteenpence in the pound? 


The Boers in Europe. By G.W.T.Omond. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d.)—This “Side-light on History,” as Mr. Omond calls his 
book, is likely to be a useful bit of work. It puts on record, and 
that in definite terms, many things which are but vaguely known 
inthiscountry. It gives, for instance, some of the actual atrocities 
of pen and pencil of which the Continental Pro-Boers were guilty. 
It is, of course, impossible to quote them here. Still, these things 
ought to be recorded. It is possible, however, to make too muck 
of them. For the Germans, who were the worst offenders, various 
excuses can be made. They are not free; bound to keep their 
tongues in strict order in speaking of their own rulers, they 
naturally fly to frantic excesses when the curb is removed ; then 
they are brutalised by militarism; and they had two strong 
reasons for believing the atrocious charges made against British 
soldiers. First, the tradition that such deeds are inseparable 
from war, now confirmed by their own conduct in China; secondly, 
they knew what Englishmen of rank and position were saying. 
Why wonder at German papers when the Daily News said of the 
Government that, “ hating education, their idea probably is that 
in sending schoolmistresses [to the concentration camps] they are 
applying a sort of punishment to the poor bairns ” ? This appeared 
under the auspices ef Members of Parliament and dignitaries of 
the Anglican Church. Mr. Omond subjects to a severe analysis 
the conduct of the Boer Generals, especially in their “ Appeal to 
Europe,” a futile effort of which they must have soon repented. 
The contributions from their Continental friends were absolutely 
paltry, less than £100,000 in all, though a wealthy American 
swelled the total with another £20,000. If they had frankly 
accepted the situation and appealed to the private charity of 
this country, they would have realised ten times the amount. 
But here their English friends did them ill service. The 
beginning of trouble was their refusal to accept the invitation 
to the Naval Review. For this Mr. Fischer was immediately 
responsible. 


A History of the American Church. By the Right Rev. Leighton 
Coleman. (Rivingtons. 1s. net.)—This is an interesting and 
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instructive little volume. One cannot help wishing as one reads 
that we had a little of the liberty which they enjoy on the other 
side of the Atlantic. To go into details, however, of what has 
been done in the way of revising formularies would lead us into 
regions of controversy, regions which Bishop Coleman (of Dela- 
ware) avoids or skirts with commendable tact. 


First History of England. By Mrs. Cyril Ransome. (Rivingtons. 
6d.)—Mrs. Ransome gives us here a little book which is to be 
the first put into a child’s hand when he or she is to have a first 
look into history. Probably this, too, will have been anticipated 
by some vivd voce teaching. It should serve this purpose well. 
To bring important events into prominence, with just so much 
explanation as to make an intelligible sequence, is the right 
ptinciple.. It is necessary above all things to rouse interest, and 
this is best done by making some things and persons large enough 
to catch, so to speak, the mental eye. No one can speak confi- 
dently on the merits of a text-book for children, or perhaps any 
text-book at all, without actual experiment. But this First 
History looks as if it were a good one. 


The Tramp’s Handbook. By Harry Roberts. (John Lane. 
8s. and 4s. net.)—This is the first volume of a projected series of 
“Country Handbooks.” “Tramp” isa word of more than one 
‘meaning. “We call them tramps,” said an American who was 
twitted with the national lack of a leisured class (fairly well 
supplied, we imagine, by this time). The ordinary tramp we all 
know. Mr. Roberts’s tramp walks; that is essential, though to 
the luxurious and the feeble the concession is made of describing 
Dr. Gordon Stables’s movable house. And the genuine tramp is 
allowed the companionship and help of an ass. So much being 
premised, this little volume tells him how to tie knots, how to dry 
his clothes, what tent to have, if a tent he must have, what food 
he should use, how he should cook it (snails are to be preferred to 
oysters, and are, we presume, less liable to the typhoid bacillus). 
On food, indeed, Mr. Roberts is very instructive. From food he 
goes per saltum to the stars, which we cannot, it may be said, 
contemplate with adequate attention unfed. 





By Jonathan Quick, Dean of St. Rattrick’s. 
1s. net.)—This is a skit on Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘whether by a friend or a foe it is not easy to say. Certainly 
if it is from a friend it is one of the “precious balms” which 
the Psalmist feared might break his head. As to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s foes, they are so savage and so unfair that one would not 
care to be taken, even for a moment, to be one of them. The 
satire is clever enough, though we do not see how “ Dean 
Quick” works out his parallel. It is easy to make out the 
“midgets ” in England, but why the “ giants” at the Cape? 


Gulliver Joe. 
({Isbister and Co. 


We must be content with a bare mention, for the benefit of 
those interested in the subject, of Early Oxford Bindings, by 
Strickland Gilson (Oxford University Press, for the Biblio- 
.graphical Society). 
New Epirions.—Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., 
-and J. S. Mann, M.A. Illustrated Edition, Vol. IV. (Cassell and 
Co. 14s. net.)—The value of illustrations, when they accord with 
the meaning of the word, cannot be better seen than in this 
volume. We can see how useful they may be. They number in 
this volume between four and five hundred, ten being full-page 
coloured plates. About a hundred of these are portraits, including 
almost every person of eminence in the period (which begins with 
the accession of James I. in 1603 and ends with the death of Anne 
in 1714). Arts—architecture being, of course, prominent among 
them—letters, matters military and naval, and many other things 
are well represented. An excellent series of “ Notes” sets forth 
the sources and subjects of the pictures. Mr. Henry Harland 
republishes (Johnj Lane, 3s. 6d.) Mademoiselle Miss, and other 
Stories, yielding to the anxiety, he says, of the “admiring pub- 
lisher.” The publisher was quite right; Mr. Harland, too, has 
‘been right in leaving the stories unaltered. “It is ill tampering,” 
-he thinks, “with another man’s work.” The two men are, how- 
ever, nearly related. The author of Mademoiselle Miss was cere 
tainly father, to apply a well-known proverb, of the author of 
“The Cardinal’s Snuffbox.” Aucassin and Nicolette. By F. W. 
Bourdillon. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1s. 6d. and 2s. net.) 
—A revision of the translation published some time since along 
with the French text. 
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IRISH CARPET EXHIBITION, 


The unsold examples of Irish 
Hand-Made Carpets recently 
Exhibited at the Grafton 
Gallery, Bond Street, have been 
transferred for sale to Chesham 
House, 142 Regent Street. 

A Visit of Inspection Invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £72,000,000 
Value of Securities over cost or Book ‘Value (1901) 5,160,740 
= over Liabilities .. 12,974, 7650 

REC Recent Settlements « on Policies issued from the London 

SETTLEMENTS Office—10 and 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 

(1902). distribution—show 

Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 

Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11 % per annum. 

POINTS FOR The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the iargest 

INSURERS. cover at a moderate premium ; they fori the best 

means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 

and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 








Particulars of Policies to mect every requirement may be ob‘ained at the 
Head Ojjice for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 183 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C. "HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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OVERHEARD. 
WIFE: “They say VINOLIA SOAP is 
pest for shaving.” 


HUSBAND: ‘‘I know it is!” 
HE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue P., 4,000 Ilus- 





trations, Post-free. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. 


buttons. 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
8s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, Wi1GMoRE STREET, W. 
BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New ApDDREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


and how to Preserve them, by JouN Beown1na, F.R.DLS., F.R:AS. 
OUR EYES, 18th Edition, post-free, 1s.. from above. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 

















Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow 
GarpeENn, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 
Because it is PURE. ‘A Purr Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 


the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,”—A. B. Grijiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 





Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘“ The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years agoI bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
18/- per dozen bottles 
10/6 ,, x» 4% bottles 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


} Delivered free in London, 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








AssuRANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
Vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
AND ANTIQUE SILVER, &c., 


VALUED OR PURCHASED, 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 § 2 GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, E.C, 
and 17 § 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
____ Established 1772. _ 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; S32 Oxford Street; 40 Chaucery Laue; 42 Mincing Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ......-+006 aes ce tesounne £460,000,000. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O0., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD BOTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Eaq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,2, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
ai ag Sir Arthur Ellis, Gi.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C_B 


c, ——_ 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had om 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
HeM-stTItcHED. 


Children’s...... / doz. 
CA Mi 8B R j Cc oe : a8 ee Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz, 


Gentlemen’s...3/3 a Gentlemen’s,3/ll_,, 


Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POC KET RosBiInsON AND CLEAVER have @ 
amen world-wide fame.’’—The Queen, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 


John Cator, Esq. 














Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | tu ptt se St sory torte 


j N S T ITUTI 0 N Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pre- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 














FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpow, E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in-London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a a. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, — recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
ia London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P TON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 





Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 








YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888. 

Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B, 
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S*- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52. 10s., for which 
pes yar} who join in May are eligible, will be competed for on September 22nd 
and 23rd. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—A Class for the January Examina- 
= wr ae he May ist. le 8 

‘or Calendar and full particulars, apply personally, or by letter, to the 
Medical School SECRETARY. YP iene 
H. A. CALEY, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


ean. 
U Niversivy OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1903. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, APRIL 28ru. 
The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are: Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Suzgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master 
of Surgery (Ch.M.) The total cost of the whole curriculum, including fees for 
the Degree of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £125. A Prospectus of the 
classes, fees, &c., may be had on application to the Secretary of the Medical 
Faculty. The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and 
ge particulars of which may be had on application to the SECRETARY 
of Faculties. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
in — and October. Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offered 
annually. 

Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of Students enter- 
ing in the Summer Session. 

s one of the constituent Schools of the University of London, complete 
courses of instruction are provided for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
University. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the Sons of Members of the Profession. 

Enlargement of the College.—The new Laboratories and Class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are 
e*For Prospectus and fall partic! ly t 

‘or Prospectus ani articulars, a: te) 

Mile End, E. . — 











COLLEGE. 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. © 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1903. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the Collegiate Regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 

Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded 
annually, 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large thoroughly well-equipped cricket ground. 

For further particulars apply personally or by letter to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, M.C., Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
E.C. A Handbook forwarded on application. 


| peemeenel (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 








MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1903. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London.—Particulars as to fees, Scholar- 
ships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.D. 

JULIA COCK, M.D., Dean. 


EACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the POST of LADY 
ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR. Duties to begin on June Ist. 

Salary £200 per annum, rising to £300. 

Candidates are expected to give evidence of general business capacity, 
and also to have had some experience of Secondary Schools. Knowledge of 
Secretarial and Committee work, as well as of the regulations for University 
Certificates, Degrees, and Teaching Diplomas. will be taken into account. 

Applications, accompanied by ten copies (printed or typed) of not more than 
four recent testimonials, together with the names of two referees, should be 
sent in not later than April 15th to the REGISTRAR, Teachers’ Registration 
Council, 49 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The COUNCIL GIVE 
NOTICE that the POST of MASTER of the COLLEGE will be 
VACANT at the close of the Summer Term. Particulars as to salary, ete., can 
be obtained of the Bursar. Candidates are requested tosend in their names and 
testimonials to the BURSAR at Marlborough College on or before May 20th. 
Candidates must be Graduates of the University of Oxford, or of the University 
of Cambridge, and members of the Church of England, but are not required to 
be in Holy Orders, and applications from laymen are invited. The Couucil will 
meet for the election of the Master on June 12th. 

















UBLISHING. — FOR SALE or PARTNERSHIP. 

A well-established Publishing Business ; good premises on lease in West 

End. Will bear investigation ; accounts certified by Chartered Accountants. 

Price on new H. WINGFIELD, Chartered Accountant, 64 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW DESIRES POSITION of 

TRUST as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, or CHAPERONE. 

Well connected, cultivated, with command of three languages; accustomed 

to sick nursing and to management of large establishment ; highest references, 
—Mrs. H. P., care of Miss Gray, Minster Court, York. 

PRIVATE 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as 
SECRETARY, or otherwise, by an Officer, aged 30, at present on 
furlough, who has hud three years’ practical experience in civil and secretarial 
work.—Full particulars on application by leiter to ‘‘CAPTAIN X.,” 54 Purtia- 
ment Street, London, S.W. 


ARDENER.—YOUNG MAN, aged 33, well educated, 
SEEKS SITUATION as HEAD WORKING, one or two under. Practical 
experience of routine of work in geutlemen’s gardens, inside and out; good 
— ; married when suited.—A. HIBBERT, Sunny Mead, Grove Avenue, 
ilmslow. 




















HE ARMY LEAGUE.—President, The Right Honour- 
able LORD BLYTHSWOOD.—A non-party organisation to urge on the, 
Electorate and Government thorough Reform in our Military system. To 
improve ‘‘ personnel”’ and develop “brain” in the Army. Ejficiency, Economy 


ee 


COLLEGE FOR womngy 


EDFORD 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 28rd. 
Fe — provides —_—— for —— preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, an liminary Medicine: ‘ 
tion fa oa of Gomme Education. Omen’ s also istry 
ere isa Training Department for Teachers, a Hygi 
an Art School. s ’ Yelene Department, aad 
Students can Reside in the College. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
_ Four Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedf, 
Co"e.re for Women, will be offered for competition in June, 1903 :— ond 
(1) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s, 
(2) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s, 
(3) Pfeitfer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
(4) Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
Two Decean Scholarships offered by Mrs. Thomson, of Poona. Bomba: 
the value of £50 each per annum for three years, will be awarded in June. a 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. ¥ 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ; 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT for the PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
Head of the Department: Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B A 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teac i 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge hela annual] 
in December. of 
A Course of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Saturda; 
mornings. y 
Open Reid Scholarships will be offered in 1903 to the best candidates holdin, 
a degree or equivalent in Arts or Science who intend to enter for the Training 

Course. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, 


At the recent Examination the following Scholarships were awarded :— 
E. A. C. King, Eastbourne College nal a pd . £60 
A. C. Finnimore, St. Winif red’s School, Kenley, Surrey... £50 
H, Maxwell, Eastbourne College... a die ay . £40 
D. T. Cousins, St. Mawes, Seaford a ae ie oe 200 
T. P, Coles, Clare House School, Beckenham ana . =£30 
B, A. M. Cooper, Hailey School, Bournemouth .,. ... £30 
A. W. MaclIlwaine, Eastbourne College coe ove oe £30 

H. RB. THOMSON, Head-Master. 

March 19th, 1903. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 
J MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff, 
Cricket, football, and:tennis grounds. Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
rofession.—Address “'T.,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


Seiad HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 4th. 
Applications for adinission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School, 
Boarding House: Miss WEDDERBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected forthe School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


| — DRESDEN HOUSE — MEADS. 


Principals: Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 
A High-class Modern School for first-rate Education and General Culture, 
Large playground. Entire charge of Colonial Pupils. 


REPARATION for R. N. EXAMINATION. 


PARENT warmly RECOMMENDS TUTOR, who has successfully prepared 
his son for the R. N. Examination in charming country rectory, with extensive 
grounds and dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, Nash Manor, Glamorganshire. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirtonCollege). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, MA, 
EAST MEON VICARAGE, PETERSFIELD, 
CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country, large grounds. Backward 
boys under 18 preferred. Public School and University Entrance, or any 
Preliminary Examination. 


AND B.Sc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for the 

County). Situated in a healthy and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised ; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ‘‘ GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 
School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 
&c.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 
home care; country pursuits encouraged ; successful with backward pupils.— 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ECRETARY Organising for Charity Organisation Society 

in large provincial city. Interesting post for a man with experience in 

social work.— eply. stating age, qualifications, salary asked, to “ We +s” Care 
of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WO. 


rf\O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 
OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 


















































Quality. embers, £1 ls. Associates, 5s.—Offices, 3 King Street, Cheap- 





country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Address 
“0, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 
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— 
g? MONICA’S SCHOOL 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 





London. i ity andForeign Mistresses. 
Staff of Melloctua and physical training, combined with the advantages of 


a cultured and refined home. 
PrincrpaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


__ 
RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

13 of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
ST CATE BOYS. Gencral School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
one r Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
bs tensing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


AENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
G SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 














L FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s.: 
a coe hali-yeazly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
on. Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3,— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and_ Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees.—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
ratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
po Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years ; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 


Geneva. 


BIPZIG. — Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 
L High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
articulars from the Principals, L. LANGERHANNS, A. WISLICENUS, 
Rordstr. 38 
RANCH, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
lection of Prospect of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—For particulars apply to Mile. GUILLEMIN, 50 Pinder- 
fields Road, Wakefield, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 




















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
r annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—lIllustrated Prospectus 
end References on application. 














wet HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 

situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. KE. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
tudents; hockey field on seafront; riding, poating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 
--For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry, Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 


There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 
and 10th for Roys between 11 and 15. 
Applications tor Prospectuses, &c., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
be addressed to HEAD-MASTER. 
O PARENTS with Sons leaving School—A GENTLE- 
MAN, whose Son is studying French and German in Brussels, 
DESIRES to HIGHLY RECOMMEND the ESTABLISHMENT. Army 
Coaching a speciality. Principal Cambridge Graduate. Terms reasonable,— 
Full particulars from “ P. S, 707,” Messrs. Deacons, Lexdenhall Street, E.C. 


ONDON: 75 LADBROKE GROVE, KENSINGTON 

PARK.-—Principal: Miss MEARES. School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. Superior Education, fully adapted to modern requirements. 
Resideut Parisian and German Governesses ; visiting Masters and Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress B.A, London, Large gardens; tennis and hockey. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition, For Prospectus and terms aves to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre- 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne- 
mouth; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magniticent cricket- 
tield. Moderate terms. Boys receive every care and attention—Mr. MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65-£55a year. New 
Boarding House now open. SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 30th. 
Bo yt Examination May 8th and 9th.— Address, Rev. HEAD- 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
. AVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large win 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 19038, 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. “esd 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &., of the 

Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 

NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 

and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., Ist Class 

Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 

SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 

and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 

BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.8.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


NIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
house with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 13. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 
Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful «ttention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’s 






























































Booklet on “‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s.—Address, ‘‘ Staverton,” Bedford ; 
and 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 


R OYAL 


.. For Laud-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists. &c. 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MaNnaGEMENT— 
, The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir Rk. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PRINCIPAL— 
Phe Rey. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION .BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2éth. 





UDOR HALL SCHOO L. 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded a 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. 'fODD.) 


For the DAUGHT.RS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. sse.ey, F.R.S., J 
Cuurton Coitins, M.A.. H. FF. Marpexn, M.A., W. Rippwann, M.A., G 
Garcia. K.C.M., E. Prapravu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic). 
A, P. Hucvenet, Teraick Witiiams, C. Jerram. M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified Englisi and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application 


COLLEGE, 


Se 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEy 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED j 
| SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (ice Pee DPORD ia 
| Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in th Of the 
| bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High Se { 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Colleges and Schools). The object hoo, 
College will be to train students to enable them to become toa of the 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend ot 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymuastics, Over 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Ph On the 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and ‘crichan oe? 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice int An 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming rr Boating i“ . 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford, oa 


RoxaL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR wows 











OMR?} 
| (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON).—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPA ES 
| Entrance pears from £75 to £40, and several Bursaries of £30, tensbl 
| for three years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Exami le 
| tion to be held from June 30th to July 4th, 1903. Names must be entered 
| before June lst, The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also 
| for Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 2 year. The EASTER 
| TERM BEGINS on APRIL 18th.—For forms of entry and further 
| ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Engleteld 
| Green, S.O., Surrey. 

a 





OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s | 


Avenne, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN or 
MONDAY, May 4th. 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-rATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Scholarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME. 

SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Musie and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desir i; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures, 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois. 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.— 
Enquiries answered by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton Baynes 























RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 





OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND ed years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For pee, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Pairons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, &. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY Ist.—For information 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. ; 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 
1903, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 
years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education aud careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exains. ‘Mod, fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing., Special arrangements for delicate children. 


























Ss"; CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 
nir; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-field; Medical Gymnastic 
Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. SUMMER TERM WILL 
BEGIN MAY 6ru.—Priucipals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


NEVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
appl to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
attield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 











Net yo Hoes LP y OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durh:z:a. 

QWWHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for.the 





higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 


i= ses 4 & 8 Oo Be 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
| should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen. 
almond, Perth, The Schocl is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Arm 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. y 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 


‘Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
| Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successiul students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. Reterences permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL OQ, 











G IRLS’ 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 


Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge, 





Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 

39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss KE. James. 

Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 

A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
LA. a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Chureh 
et Kngland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Heatthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


Qi; MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 








Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX. 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress 6r Secretary. 


i ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—NEXT 
: TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. A New Block, including additional Class 
Ttooms and Chemical Laboratory, has recently been opened. Junior House for 
Boys under 12.—For Prospectus and List of Successes, apply to D. E. NORTON, 











M.A., Head-Master. 
| ‘ieee, TUITION.—ST. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, 
RECEIVES PUPILS at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for University and other Examinations. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for Boys between 6 and 15} 
years. Individual tuition for Public Schools or Navy. Bracing situation 
Large grounds, gymnasium, &c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Coun. 
Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of 
pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, Bexley, Kent. 
VLSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS— 
The Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A., has at the above Rectory a 
small HOME SCHOOL for about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 
14. Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Exceptional com- 
bination of home and school. Special attention to Modern Languages and 
Mathematics. Beautiful place. Most healthy. Fine grounds for cricket and 
football. Ponies kept, and all boys taught riding. Abundant supply of milk 
from Glebe Farm.—Prospectus, &¢c., on application. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.—Founded 
1514.—Healthy and bracing situation at foot of Yorkshire Wolds. Valuable 
Scholarships at the School and Universities. Strong staff of University 
Honours Men. Preparation for Universities, the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessions, Army and Navy, Engineering, and Commercial Life. Science Labora- 
tories, Covered Fives Court, Open Swimming Bath, Large Playing Fields. 
Recent Successes include Five Open Scholarships at Cambridge, 44th Place 
Royal Navy, &e., &. The Head-Master has afew Vacancies in the School House 
a — term.—Apply, Rev. C. F. HUTTON, M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Pocklington. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


puBuic SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903, 
Fourteenth Annual Issue. 
Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 


NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 





ANDREWS, 


























Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S,; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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<“- 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 





Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


ee 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
Ke Chnors.. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
for TONG COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. | Visitor—The Right 
TRAD d Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Hon. erCollege- Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
oaRM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


: he HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


Prospe ctus 








UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOMURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 





ope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 


se stands on the sl 
_ Prospectuses on application. 


Boarders only received, 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
iD Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G, P. D. 8. Co.) 
" The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
tine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-iield for tennis, hockey, 
i within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. “Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
6 Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim, Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


7\OMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY.—FIELD OFFICER, 


‘ust retired and in touch with modern Military requirements, will 
RECEIVE TWO RESIDENT PUPILS on very moderate terzus, and prepare 
them for the MILITIA COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION to be HELD next 
SEPTEMBER.—Address ‘* MAJOR,” care of Street’s, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


AAR. ARTHUR REYNOLDS, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, prepares for University and Public Examinations, and for 
Public Schools Scholarships and Entrance,—Address, The Ciarterhouse, E.C, 


QitY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstasiisuEep 1807, 




















FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter ot recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

$5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

mMYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 


MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1.000 Words. 





Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


4 i YY -P E W R I YT F§ N -&, 
ALL KINDS of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING and MANI- 
FOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best style) AUTHORS’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from many literary persons. 
(Established 1895,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Baiham Grove. Balham, London, S.W. 


_ LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS.—THREE WEEKS’ TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE 
for £12, 
Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (near Lisbon). 

Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of interest in the Vicinity. 

Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 

Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


DR. LUNN ANNOUNCES :— 
N EDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
April 30th, FULL. 
ds GUINEA NORWAY CRUISES, 18 GUINEA NORTHERN CAPITALS 


CRUISE, open for Bookings on S.Y. * Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, 
horse-power 4,000. 














April 9th, 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. ieee 
PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newaund Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





[SOORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 
The ANNUAL DINNER of the Society will take place on THURSDAY, 


April 30th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m., at the HOTEL CECIL. 


by Mr. D. W. FRESHFIELD, 


‘he Chair will be taken 


Tbe following members of the Society have accepted the post of Steward of 


the Dinner. 


As the space of the room is limited, members are earnestly invited to 


forward their names without delay. 


By Order of the Committee, 


G@. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


39 Old Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
STEWARDS. 


arch, 1903, 


Abbot, the Rev. Edwin A., D.D. 

Aflalo, F. G. 

Allingham, William, I’.B.C.S. 

Archer, William. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 

Avebury, the Right Hon. the Lord, 
P.C., &e. 

Bateman, Robert. 

Beddard, F. E., F.R.S. 

Bell, Mackenzie. 

Benson, A. C. 

Benson, E. F. 

Bergne, Sir Henry, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Bigelow, Poultney. 

Bonney, the Rev. T. G., F.B.S. 

Browning, Oscar. 

Bryden, H. A. 

Bullen, F. T. 

Campbell, Lady Colin. 

Capes, Bernard. 

Carey, Miss R. N. 

Chambers, C. Haddon. 

Cholmondeley, Miss Mary. 

Church, Prof. A. H., F.B.S, 

Clodd, Edward. 

Collier, the Hon. John, 

Conor-Leighton, Mrs. 

Cookson, Col. Fife. 

Courtney, W. L. 

Croker, Mrs. 

Davidson, John, 

Dobson, Austin. 

Doudney, Miss Sarah. 

Dougall, Miss Lily. 

Douglas, Sir George, Bart. 

Dowden, Prof. Edward. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. 

Foster, Sir Michael, K.C.B. 

Garnett, Richard, C.B. 

Gissing, George. 

Gollancz, Israel. 

Grand, Madame Sarah, 

Graves, Alfred P. 

Gribble, Francis. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

Harraden, Miss Beatrice. 

Hart, Maj.-Gen. Sir Reginald, V.C., &c. 





Hunt, Miss Violet. 
Hyne, C. J. Cutcliffe. 
Jacobs, W. W. 
Jex-Blake, Dr. Sophia. 
Keary, C. F. 
Keltie, J. Scott, LL.D. 
Kennard, Mrs. Edward, 
Lang, Andrew. 
Lankester, Prof. E. Ray, F.R.S. 
Lecky, the Right Hon. W. E. H., P.C. 
Lely, J. M. 
Lennox, Lady William. 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
** Maarten Maartens.” 
Marsh, Richard. 
Mason, A. E. W. 
Maxwell, the Right Hon. Sir Herbext Bt. 
Middlemas, Miss Jean. 
Morrison, Arthur. 
Norman, Henry, M.P. 
Parker, Sir Gilbert, M.P. 
Parker, Louis N. 
Pemberton, Max, 
Pinero, A. W. 
Plunkett, the Right Hon. Count, F.B.S, 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., LL-D. 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 
Pryce, Richard. 
Reich, Prof. Emil. 
Roberts, Morley. 
Russell, Sir W. H., LL.D, 
Senior, William. 
Shaw, G. Bernard. 
Sidgwick, Alfred. 
Spencer, Herbert. 
Spielmann, M. H. 
Sprigge, S. eh ee 
Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, Mus.Doc, 
Steel, Mrs. 
= G. 8. 
hompson, Sir Henry, Bart., F.B.C.S. 
Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. 
Upward, Allen, 
Ward, Mire i 
Vard, Mrs. Hum '. 
Watts-Dunton, tT si 
Wells, H. G. 
White, Percy. 





Hawkius, A. Hope. 

Hocking, the Rev. Silas, 

Hornung, E. W. 

Humphreys, Mrs. Desmond (“ Rita”). 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. 
118th ANNIVERSARY, 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, April 24th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m, 
precisely, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W.C. 
Dinner Tickets, One Guinea each, 

Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 

The Fund was founded in 1790 for the assistance of Authors and their 
families. 

No appeal is made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 

A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member of the 
Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a Ticket for the 
Dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to— 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


| OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Worx Orrerep.—Lamb’s 

Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842 ; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Paiuting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men. of 
character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 186¥; Hamerton's 
‘tchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823..-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, lst edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1891; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No In- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke's 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Rich IIL., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WAN'TED. By fa 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham, State wants.—BA ri 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner's 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax'’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke's 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1855, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delauy’s Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Coleridge, 
1796; Ingoldsby Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History 
Halifax. Highest prices given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry and Plays, 
Books with Coloured Plates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, 
collections, and single volumes purchased,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
BIBMINGHAM, 


Whiteing, Richard, 
Wilkins, W. H. 
Zangwill, Israel. 
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TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





THE “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 





Prizes to the value of £6 Awarded Every Week. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


The MANAGER, THE County GenTLEMAN OFFices, 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.0, 


Amateur Photographers should not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity for entering for the First of 
these Weekly Prizes (to be Awarded on Saturday, April 25th), as the Competition is likely to be far more 


severe in later numbers. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY: 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 
A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-freo), 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address— Whipstocks, London,” 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


Produce, such as Butter, Eggs, Poultry, &e., 
STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY, 
send a post-card to 
The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 

3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight 
from the Country, which appears each week in the CouNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, publishes every week a 
Free Register of persons in the country or the town desirous of 
buying or selling country produce direct, without the intervention 
of the middleman. The Register is absolutely FREE; no charge 
being made for use of the paper’s columns. 

The Register this week contains over a hundred names of 
persons offering Country Produce for Sale. 

All you have to do in order to have your name placed on the 
Register is to send a post-card to the MANAGER, THE County 
GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, W.C. 





IF YOU WANT OLD STATUARY 
OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
CARDEN, 


such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 
STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE CounTY GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O, 


In this week's issue particulars appear of the best kinds of 
Bowls, Vases, and Statuary. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a 
topical article on The Garden, written by a well-known 
authority. The article deals this week with Garden Walks. 





iF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOG 
OR A HORSE 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tuz County GrnTLeMman, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an Illustrated Catalogue, 
changing every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate 
Sale. 

Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by a photograph. This method of advertisement has been 
found by experience to mect with greater success than any other. 








IF YOU WANT A GARDENER, 


GAME-KEEPER, FARM BAILIFF, 
COACHMAN, GROOM, OR 
HUNT SERVANT, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a very 
large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 
way connected with Hunting. 
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Che Ciues C ompetition 


This novel Competition is designed to afford recreation as well as 


instruction. 


Young and old, men and women, can compete on equal 


terms. The first award will be a Scholarship of £1,200 (£300 per 
annum for four years), tenable at Oxford or Cambridge (if a woman, 


at Girton), 


awards, amounting in the aggregate to £3,585. 


Fee. No award will be divided, as 


“The Times” announces a Competition which is open to all, 
and will afford recreation as well as instruction to every one who 
enters it. To many the awards may not offer great inducements, 
put there are other advantages which will appeal to all intelligent 
people. Those who love good books and can spare an hour or two, 
on two or three evenings a week, will find that the Competition 
gives a new zest to the best reading. The concentrated attention 
which the competitor must devote to it will ensure real recreation ; 
it will divert the mind from business or other affairs, while it 
stimulates mental activity. 

There is no entrance fee. Any one who desires to take part in 
the Competition cau easily arrange so to do, and it is hoped that 
this invitation to what may be called a TOURNAMENT FOR 
READERS will be accepted by those who really enjoy solving a 
From the List of 


Awards printed on this page it will be seen that the most success- 


question which calis for a little research. 


ful competitor will receive, at his or her option, either : 

A Scholarship amounting to £1,200 (£300 a year), 
covering all expenses of a four years’ course at 
Oxford or Cambridge (at Girton if the first isa 
woman), or 

£1,000 in money, payable as soon as the answers 
have been examined and the awards made. 

Ninety-two other awards, bringing the aggregate to £3,585, will 
go to ninety-two other competitors who send in the best sets of 
answers irrespective of their absolute merit, for there is no minimum 
qualification. None of the awards will, under any circumstances, 
be divided, for the questions are such that no two sets of answers 
can be of precisely equal excellence. 

Three question papers have been prepared (to be sent gratis and 
post-free to all who enter the Competition), each containing twenty 
questions to be answered in writing by the competitors at their own 
homes, and practically at their leisure, since a month’s time will be 
allowed for completing each set of answers, 

The questions deal with subjects in which all intelligent people 
are interested. No technical or classical knowledge is called for. 
Any one who doubts whether he possesses the degree of education, 
the measure of learning, necessary for the Competition may assume 
that he is amply qualified if he appreciates the best that a news- 
paper gives. The mistakes made in preparing answers will be due 
rather to over-confidence than to want of learning. The awards 
will go, not necessarily to the cleverest competitors, but to those 
who enter the contest with the determination to make sure of their 
answers step by step, without attempting to guess or to jump at 
conclusions, 

“The Times,” in arranging the Competition, has attached special 


‘value to one form of mental activity—the searching for what may 


be described as convertible information, knowledge gathered for 
instant use. 








or a payment of £1,000 IN MONEY. 
There is no Entrance 


There are 93 





there can be no ties. 


Each question calls, in the first place, for the gathering of certain 


information, and, in the second 
place, for a conclusion founded 
upon that information. 

Every question in “The 
Times” Competition will make 
the Competitor think. If he 
reads for only ten minutes, 
searching for the information 
to be employed in his answer, 
he will spend ten minutes 
more in concentrated thought 
before arriving at a con- 
clusion, 

Any one who sends to “ The 
Times” the Inquiry Form 
printed at the end of this 
advertisement will receive full 
particulars of the regulations, 
with some specimen questions 
which will show, more clearly 
than can any description, the 
purpose and nature of the 
Competition. No one need be 
deterred from entering by the 
fact that he has not con- 
venient access to a large 
collection of miscellaneous 
books, A standard work of 
reference, so widely distri- 
buted that every one can easily 
use it — the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—will yield all the 
information required for the 
answers—nor is it necessary 
that the competitor should 
own even that one book. 

The competition is within 
the reach of all, the informa- 
tion needed is accessible to 
all, and every competitor will 
be the better for the mental 
discipline involved in answer- 


ing the questions. 








THE AWARDS 


THE FIRST competitor in order of 
merit will be granted A Scholar- 
ship of £1,200, being £300 per 
annum for four years, at either 
Oxford or Cambridge (i the first 
be a woman, at Girton), with the 
alternative of commuting the 
Scholarship for 


£1,000 in money. 


THE SECOND will be granted A 

Scholarship of £270, being £90 

ver annum for three years at any 
niversity, or a commutation of 


£225 in money. 


THE THIRD will be granted A 
Scholarship of £150, being 
£50 per annum for three years, 
tenable at any educational insti- 
tution, or a commutation of 


£125 in money. 


THE FOURTH and FIFTH will each 
be granted A Scholarship of 
£90, being £30 per annum for 
three years, tenable at any educa- 
tional institution, or a commuta- 
tion of 


£75 in money. 


THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, and 
EIGHTH will each be granted 
A Scholarship of £75, being 
£25 per annum for three years, 
tenable at any educational insti- 
tution, or a commutation of 


£60 in money. 


THE NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, 
TWELFTH, and THIRTEENTH 
will each be granted A Scholar- 
ship of £60, being £30 per 
annum for two years, tenable at 
any educational institution, or a 
commutation of 


£50 in money. 


THE TEN NEXT in order of merit 
will each be granted A Scholar- 
ship of £30 for one year, 
tenable at any educational insti- 
tution, or a commutation of 


£25 in money. 


THE TWENTY NEXT in order of 
merit will each be granted A 
Scholarship of £18 for one year, 
tenuble at any educational insti- 
tution, or a commutation of 


£15 in money. 


THE FIFTY NEXT in order of merit 
will each be granted A Scholar- 
ship of £12 for one year, tenable 
at any educational iustitution, or 
a commutation of 


£10 in money. 





INQUIRY FORM 


This Inquiry Form should be addressed “‘The Times’ Publication 
Department, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.” 


THE MANAGER, “THE Times” Publication Department, 
Please send me specimen questions and full particulars of “The 


Times” Competition. 


AMR icatiscinas aéouense 
PUMICE oi ccninescasncces 
Rank or Occupation. 


SP. 75. 


(Please write clearly.) 


Cee eeeeeeeereeseseeees eee a eer reenenenseenesene 


eer) Ae cereererere 


eeeereeee CoCo eee error ere reer eeeeseeenereeee 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED £1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. Dr. WACE. 
Srecretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE 


AssIsTANT-ActuaRY—F. T, M. BYERS, Esq., F.ILA. 
AcTUARY AND Manacer—F, B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 


Vicr-PresIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuairman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 








THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Annual Income, £402,381. 





OR 
BONUSES ON AN 
INGLY HIGH SCALE, 


uty. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 


MOST FAVOURABLE, 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
DER. 

EXCEED.- 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 


THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 


No Agents employed and No 
Commission paid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year falls into 
profit. 





| IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


Assurances can be readily effected 
by direct communication with 
the Office. 





DINNEF ORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


S 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

ASTHMA, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 

is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


COUGHS, 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


COLDS, 


ever discovered, 
Asthma. 
Fever, Croup, 
Dysentery. 


Spasms. 


medicine I should 
all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. 


None genuine without the words ** Dr. 
stamp. 


and 4s. 6d. SoLe Manuracrurers—J. T. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
Ague. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


y 
etfectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
refer to take abroad with me, us 
I never travel without it, and 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation. 
J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government 
Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


BRONCHITIS, 


likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
its general applicability to the relief 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 
DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


Per Dozen 


17/6 9/9 








May be had by order through any Bovk- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Bots. 4-Bols, 


| Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


910 
repayable ou demand, 


1° 
“s 4 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


° 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








of 





u 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .........sescessesseseeree£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £950,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 

















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
i 


a, 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR APRIL. 


Tue Crisis In THE CuuRCH. B i 
- Nasoenat yp eemen ¥ So ti Hon, 
gE Cuurcn’s Last Cuance. By Lady Wimborne’ 
Loyatty To THE Prayer Book, By §j = 
“ Freel Bart. sine George 

N APPEAL TO THE DEAN AND Canons 
MINSTER. By the Rev. Hubert Handley, Vom 
Europe anD Soutu America. By Somers Somerset, 
SourH American REPUBLICS AND. THE Monro) 
Doctrine. By John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D. . 
THe “HORRIBLE JUMBLE” OF THE IRISH I, 


Laws. By Sir Alexander Miller, C.S.1, K Lana 


.C, 


Litrrary Critics AND THE Drama, B 

" sm oy . Ama. By Henry 

HE GOSPEL OF Mr. F, W. H. Mrers, 

snc lallock. By W.u 

ROM THIS WORLD TO THE Next, B 
Harrison,  Frodetie 





A — EXPERIMENT. By the Countess of War. 
wick, 
Corn-Growing IN Britisa Countrizs. By E, 
Tur DUEL IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, By B. CL 
Bachofen von Echt. 
Tur INDEPENDENT Lazour Parry. 
THE Present Position OF THE LICENSING Qurg. 
TION. By Sir Robert Hunter. . 
Last Monty. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, 
APRIL. 
Price ONE SHILLING net, 
Notes oF THE MontTu. 
Hopes anD FEARS FOR THE LIBERAL Party. 
** Outis.” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE AND Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Dion Clayton-Calthrop, 
Tue Maceponian PROBLEM, G. F. Abbott, 
Tue INEFFICIENCY OF Our Puptic ScHooLs. 
Rev. J. Arbuthnot Nairn, 
NATIONAL PHYSIQUE AND NATIONAL TRAINING. 
Tur UNEMPLOYABLE. A.H. A, 
THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. F. A. McKenzie, 
A CONTINENT IN THE BANKRUPTCY Court. 
Tar War OFFICE FROM WITHIN. A Civilian, 
CENTRAL AMERICA: THE LAND OF Romance. 
Edward C. Rashleigh, 


THE Novets or Peacock. By Herbert Paul, 
Jerome Dyer. 
Hardie, M.P. By J. Tote 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lid.’ 
CONTENTS, 

Miuitary Poricy. Lieut.-Col. C. A’Court, C.M.G, 
Yue Home Rune Microse. A Liberal Organiser, 
H. F. 'frippel, 
Arthur H, Adams, 
C. G. Compton, 


ANTOINE WATTEAU. 
Recenr Boogs. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices : 
82 and 83 Tempite CHamBERS, E.C, 





Price 1s. 6d. 

THE CRITERION OF 
SCIENTIFIC TRUTH, 

By GEORGE SHANN. 

“Has unusual interest as giving logical definition 

to ideas, widely enough accepted indeed, but as a 

rule left perplexingly vague.”—Scotsman. 

“‘This is an excellent handbook, and the Author's 

treatment of a difficult subject is as clear as his 

conclusions are satisfactory.” —Literary World. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 

London, and all Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
1 








PPT eccccccccccces 00 
Half-Page ....+. . eco 5 0 
Quarter-Page coe ccs 319 6 
Narrow Column ... sos S20 9 
Half-Column....... on ame © 
Quarter-Column ....cccssseeee O17 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....eseceseeee £1414 0 
Inside Page ...... eneceseccess Ban © 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 

width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line 

(containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space 









Terms: net. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


"4 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
'(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 


INENTAL GALLERIES, 
AUZOLYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE SCH 


OOL. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


itOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 


A 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


ow BEADY, NEW EDITION, THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
ud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the publications 
ow arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE TEMPLE 
OF CHANCE. 


On MONDAY NEXT, April 6th, 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other descrip- 


tion of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 


endation of Subscribers. 
79,895 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1902. 


Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 


titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 


an Article entitled 


THE TEMPLE OF CHANGE, 


UEBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are mare solicited, and will be by 


kfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co. Limfted, Lombard 
neegye fe the Secretary at the Office of the wat : 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs, 

Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 

Send for booklet with medica: testimonials, 


WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, 8. W. 


GLIDEAWAY PENS.  cresisteres). 


The Perfection of Smoothness for Rapid Writers. 
Sample Box, 18 pens, assorted 5 patterns, 6d. 


PERRY PENS. 
To Suit all Styles of Writing. 
Sample Box of 18 varieties, either Fine, Medium, or Broad, including 
“SOFT METAL,” “NEW METAL,” “LADIES,” “STEEL 
QUILL,” “FLYING SCUD,” “LITTLE WONDER,” 3d. per Box. 
Of all Stationers. Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOB SQUARE, W. 




















Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF 
AND HIS WORK. 


7.0, THE LAST JOURNEY OF JESUS FROM GALILEE TO JERUSALEM. 





OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Orrerep.—Ackermann’s 


Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808; Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3vols., 1819; Boxiana, 5 vols.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 
6vols.; Cuckold's Chronicle, 2 vols., 1793. Rare books supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO..35 John Bright St.. Birmingham. 

OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 

SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 
Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








L LiI 4 
E DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. , 
NOW READY, price Sixpence, HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE (Illustrated), 


a8 2) NEW Bons sao eeeting business carried on continuously since 1728 | M O N D A Y, A PR / L Grn. 


PERRY PENS. | | 


M. MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK, 


will be published in the 


DAILY MAIL. 


In this article M. MAETERLINCK 
discusses, with the philosophic insight 
and charm of style for which he is 


famous, the inner life of the “Rooms’ 





at Monte Carlo. 


DAILY MAIL, 
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8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN 
IRISH HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY 


Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. LITTON FALKINER. 


Contents—THe GraTTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER — THE 
Eax.-Bisuor or Drrry—Lorp CLARE—CASTLEREAGH AND 
IRELAND IN 1798— PLUNKET AND Roman CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION—Siz Borin Rocue—Tuomas STEELE—THE 
Frencn Invasion or IRELAND 1n 1798. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Falkiner has had access to sources little known, which 
he uses with signal success; for he has the power of seizing the 
essential as few historians have....... This attractive collection.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“Marked by a fairness in judgment and an amenity in tone 
which are too rare with writers on Irish subjects.” 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
“A most interesting and instructive book, giving us what is 
much needed in this field, more light and less heat.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“ We end as we began by commending the book for its fairness, 
its comprehension, its insight, and its good sense—qualities too 
often lacking in books on Ireland.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


SIX ARMY CORPS. 
By H. J. C. CUST, M.P. 


WHERE TWO EMPIRES MEET. 
By the Hon. LIONEL R. HOLLAND. 


THE BATTLE OF ECKENFORDE FJORD. 
With a Plan.) 
By HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


A RAILWAY MONOPOLY AT WORK. 
By FRANCIS STOPFORD. 


THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Miss ELLALINE TERRISS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. 


LOCAL MISGOVERNMENT. 
By A. H. CLOUGH. 


PRINCE KOMATSU. 
By J. H. LONGFORD. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By F. DRUMMOND CHAPLIN, 
Joint Manager at Johannesburg of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, Limited. 














THE ART OF FENCING. 
By Miss TOUPIE LOWTHER. 


THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” AT NANCY. 
By L. J. MAXSE. 


GREATER SRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


Messrs, LONGMANS & C08 List 


HUMAN PERSONALITY, 


And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
“This book is not merely the book of the 
month, or the book of the year, but may wey 


deserve to be considered the book of our time,» 
—REVIEW oF REVIEWs, 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘‘SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


Irish Sketches. 
By E. C. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross, 


With 10 Illustrations by E. G@. SOMERVILLE, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 








THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK 
EMPIRE AND THE STORY OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTI. 
NOPLE BY THE TURKS. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Author of “The 
Fall of Constantinople.” With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, GEORGE 
ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: Studies in their Works. By Henry H, 
Bonnett. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The criticisms of the book are both intelligent and sympathetic. Read. 
able and refining in themselves, they make a volume that will be read with 
an especial pleasure by those fond of the books of any of its subjects.” 

—Scotsman, 


THE STUDY OF MENTAL SCIENCE: 


Popular Lectures on the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology, 
By J. Broveu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the Univer. 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwith. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, and other Sermons and 


Addresses. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By Manpevi Creicutoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., sometime Bishop of 
London. Edited by LoviseCreicutTon. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


CECILIA GONZAGA : By R. 6 


TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HITHER AND THITHER: Songs and Verses, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Times and Days,” &. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 


COLONIAL AND CAMP SANITATION. 
By Gerorce Vivian Poort, M.D. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, University College, London, &e, 
With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


a Drama. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1903. 

THE POLICY OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. By Vates. 

MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE—A REPLY. By Prof. H. H. Turxer, 

OLD AGE PENSIONS AND MILITARY SERVICE. By Srpyey Low. 

HAD SHAKESPEARE READ THE GREEK TRAGEDIES?—I. By J, 
Cuurton COLLins. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW CHAPTER. By Epwarp Saumox. 

THE FOE OF COMPROMISE. By W. Garrotr Brown. 

THE WAR OFFICE: PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. By Major 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

THE LIBERAL ECLIPSE. By J. Saxon Mitts. 

NAPOLEON ON AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. By Lew Bosey. 

A CRITICAL COURT OF HONOUR. By Wituiam AxgcueEr. 

By TA. By Prof. W. Kyieut. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. By the Hon. Mrs. Cuarman. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION—A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. By M 
McD. Bopxrn, K.C. 

THE OLD AGE OF QUEEN MAEVE. By W.B. Yrars. 

MANKIND IN THE MAKING.—VI. By H. G. We tts. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London. 


EDUCATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
NATURAL LAW. 


Suggestions for the Consideration of Parents, Teachers, and 
Social Reformers. 
By CHARLES B. INGHAM. 
Price Three Shillings net. 
London: NOVELLO and COMPANY, Limited. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Oldand New). Any Quantity for Cash. 

25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
Richard ITI., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
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ur, Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


Now READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’. 


a tune or more delightful book of travel has appeared 
(ea years.” —SPECTATOR. vp 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 


MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8yo, I4s. net. 


ROTATOR.—“ Now that the interest of Europe is so largely concentrated on 
bebe ia, Mr. Abbott's delightful account of his recent tour in that distressful 
= uresque country has a topical interest nearly —_ to its literary charm. 
but Pott has a genial sense of humour, a strong intelligence, and a limpid style, 
Mr. hin combination have enabled him to produce one of the best books of travel 
wwhve! kish dominions which have appeared since Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen,’ and one 
“aie a great deal in common with that immortal work.” 


WORDSWORTH. By Watrer Ratxziau, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRA PH.—* Since Matthew Arnold's famous essay on Wordsworth 
there has been none 80 illuminating as this of Professor Raleigh's. 


—————— 
THE MINOR MORALIST: Some Essays in the 
Artof Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
sPECTATOR.—“ All seven essays are, we think, very good ; two of them seem 
to us to be quite charming, full of common-sense and humour, without a touch 
nither of censoriousness or cynicism, The paper on ‘Middle Age’ deserves to be 
yead with serious attention. 


JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT 


VON BLUMENTHAL 


FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 


With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
A DAY DREAM, and other Poems. By E. H. 
CLUTTERBUCK. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Here is a volume of graceful poems that dream and meditate 
with a tolerant philosophy not unlike that of Horace, The work is always cultured, 
thoughtful, and fine.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. (Second Impression.) 
YORKSHIRE POST.— We confess to finding this story absorbing from the 
first page to the last, and we read tt with the additional pleusure that comes from 
the work of a man who has learned to write with case and distinction.” 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 
By CHARLES EDDY, Author ‘‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 
VANITY FAIR.—“ Mr, Eddy’s newest story is not only amusing and interest- 
ing; it ts, we believe, true to life.” 
THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“‘ Mr. Watson creates men and women in whose 


fortunes we speedily become absorbed,” 
By A. WEBER. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 

















London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


_ FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for oR! A 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B. Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 











C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Joun Born 


TuacueER, Author of ‘The Continent of America,” ‘The Cabotian Dis- 
covery,” &c. 3 vols. royal 8vo (about 2,000 pp.), containing some 300 Plates, 
which comprise Portraits, Reproductions in Facsimile of Manuscripts, 
Views, and Maps. Edition de Luxe, vellum backs. 


No single work of greater or even of equal importance has been published 
on this subject, save the unconnected papers in the Raccolta issued by the 
a Government. This workis a whole library of Columbian literature in 
itself, 

A Limited!Edition, sold only in Sets, £1 17s. 6d. net per vol. 


ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By Leo Wiener, Part II. From the Close of the Eighteenth Century to 
the Present Day. With Index, 12s. 6d. net. 


Also Part I. (separate Index), 12s. 6d. net, 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF SLAVERY: 


being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the Earliest Agitations 
in the Eighteenth Century to the Close of the Reconstruction Period in 
America. By Witiiam Henry Smirx. Introduction by WuireLaw Rep, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND PARTY 


PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. With a Consideration of 
Political Morality. By James ALBERT WoopBURN. 8vo, cloth, 9s, net. 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC AND ITS 


GOVERNMENT. An Analysis, with a Consideration of its Fundamental 
Principles and of its Relations to the States and Territories. By James 
ALBERT WoopBuRN. 8vo, cloth, 9s, net. 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM 


ST, PETERSBURG TO PEKIN. By MicuarL Myers SHozmaxerR. 30 
Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF NEW 


oe By Karuarine M. Assort, Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 
. ne 


FOUR NOVELS BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
LORRAINE. A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 64. Third Edition. 


THE RED REPUBLIC. A Romance of the 


Commune. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Eighth Edition. 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s. 


A KING AND A FEW DUKES. A Romance, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. A Mystery. By 


Euizasetu Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrrttz 


Reep, Author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Musician,” ‘* The Spinster Book,” dy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, Eighth Thousand, 


THE EARTH AND THE FULLNESS 


THEREOF: a Tale of Modern Styria. By Prter Roseccer, &c, 
oo English Version by Frances E, SkiInNER, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


MORCHESTER: a Story of Society, Politics, 


and Affairs, By Cuartes DatcHet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By C. P. 


(SteTson) Gruman. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, New Edition at 2s, 6d. 


THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE. 


By Tuomas Jay Hupson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [immediately. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. (New Volume.) 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR. By J. B. Firma, B.A. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COLORADO 


RIVER. By F. S. DettensaveH. With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 
Illustrations, cloth, demy 8vo, lis. net, 


THE HUDSON RIVER FROM OCEAN TO 


SOURCE. By E. M. Bacon. With Photogravure Frontispiece and over 
100 Illustrations, cloth, 8vo, 18s, net. 


RHODE ISLAND: its Making and its Mean- 


ing. By Irvine B. Ricuman. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. With Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


“LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE.” By 


ARVEDE Barine. Translated by HELEN E. Merer. Demy 8vo, 28 Plates, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 128, 6d. Second English Issue. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


And NEW YORK. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 31. APRIL, 1903. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

JOHN INGLESANT. 

ON THE LINE. 
RESETTLEMENT IN THE TRANSVAAL.—JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 
— POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA.—W. BASIL WORS.- 


THE UNREST IN THE BALKANS: 
1, By M. TAKE JoNEscU, Roumanian ex-Minister of Education. 
2. By General TZONTCHEFF, Military Commandant of the Cen- 
tral Macedonian Committee. 
3. By M. P. SKATISTIVIS, President of the Cretan Chamber. 


THE OBSTINACY OF THE ROMANOFFS.—GEORGE CAL- 
DERON. 


THE LACE INDUSTRY (lllustrated).—CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
HENRY VAUGHAN: SILURIST.—EDITH SICHEL. 

THE EAST AND THE WEST.—HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 
CONNAUGHT HOMES.—Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 

REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS.—IV.-V. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—VIL.-VIII. 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. The Story of 


a Young Soldier. By T. Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations, square 8vo, 12s. net. 


[Just out. 
**It is a cordial and affectionate biography.”—The Times. 
“The letters of Prince Christian Victor are from beginning to end brimful 
of interest...... Mr. Warren has performed his work as editor with discrimina- 
tion and skill......a worthy memorial of a noble life.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGH- 
ERSH (Afterwards Countess of Westmor- 
land) with the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady Ros—e WeEiGALL. With Portraits, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Just out. 


OUT OF THE PAST. Some Biographical 


Essays. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstvuart E. Grant Durr, G.C.S.L, 
Author of ‘Notes from a Diary.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. [Just out. 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. 


Autobiography and Letters, from his Childhood until his Appointment 
as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. With an Additional Chapter on his 
Parliamentary Career by the Right Hon. Sir ArtHuR Otway. Edited 
by the Hon. W1LLUuM Napier Bruce, With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
25s. net. (Just out. 
* One of the most interesting volumes of memoirs published in recent years.” 
' “The volumes are fascinating reading.” —Daily News. —Vanity Fair. 


IS IT SHAKESPEARE? The Great Question 


of Elizabethan Literature, Answered in the Light of New Revelations and 
Important Contemporary Evidence hitherto unnoticed. By a CamBripGE 
GRADUATE. With Facsimiles, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out, 


POETS AND DREAMERS. Studies and Trans- 


lations from the Irish. By Lady Grecory, Translator and Editor of 
‘*Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 


By A. 8. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum. Corresponding Member of the Institut de France. 
With numerous large Photogravures and other Illustrations of the whole 
Remains, medium 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE SOIL. An Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of the Growth of Crops. By A. D. Hatt, M.A. (Oxon.), Director of the 
Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust), formerly Principal of the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just out, 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs which are 
still in existence. with many hitherto unpublished Additions. 13 vols., 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartuey Coieripce. 
Vol. VIL—DON JUAN. [Just out. 

*,* Owing to the extent of the Notes to Byron’s Works, which contain a 

large amount of new information, it has been found impossible to include the 


whole in Six Volumes. i- ; : pid 
A Seventh Volume, containing Occasional Pieces, a Bibliography, and a very 


full Index of all Byron’s Works, is in the Press. 
Now 


LETTERS. Edited by Rownanp E. Proturno. 
complete in 6 vols., from 1788 to 1824, containing many hitherto unpublished 


Letters. 
“The sixth volume of Byron's prose writings concludes one of the most 
attractive collections of letters aud journals in the language, and one of the 
best edited works our literature possesses.”—Dr. R. GakNeT?, in the Bookman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


2s. 6d. net. 


omnes 
FROM fr 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S Lis, 


FISHING IN WALES. A Thorough Guid for 


the Angler. By Watter M. Ga.uicuan (‘Geoffrey Mortimer” 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. , ees 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 
25 YEARS IN 17 PRISONS. By No.7. 7, 


_ rq * an ——— with = Impressions of Our Prison System 

of the Working of the Prison Act of 1898, With 8 Illustrati 

Se 3s. ve net. rations, ctown ro, 
“*No. 7’ has written a deeply interesting book on one of th i 

acclel onbjests."—-Deily Coeeada © most difcal o 


UNIFORM WITH “PICTURESQUE KENT” AND « 
SURREY.” PICTURESQUE 


a 
PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume ¢ 
Sketches by Duncan Moun. With Descriptive Letterpress by W. J. Hay 
F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. an 
*« The artist’s touch is excellent......the letterpress is very good.” —Standari, 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S, 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS of 
EUROPE: their History and Chief Features, With numerous Tilustry. 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 

Mr. F. G. AFLALO in the Morning Post.—“ Mr. Peel has acquitted himself ; 
admirable fashion of a most useful task. Regarding his book rather as one of 
reference, he has not, by attempting any florid description, obscured the utilit 
of his systematic tours of each garden.” 7 


THE RUSSELL PRESS, 
STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 

A Series of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leather bindings, vivi 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for the first tin, 
while others, though they have appeared in‘printed form, are Works of greed 
rarity and value. Ouly 320 Copies of each Volume will be on sale, ™ 


VOL. III. 12s. 64. net. 
THE GREAT MONTROSE, 1612-1650, 


Wishart’s ‘‘ Memoirs of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose.” Ruit 

and Abridged, with Biographical Sketch and Notes, by Jonn Sig 

Binding—Gil, ‘‘Logonomia Anglica,” 1619, bound for Henry, Prince of 

Wales, with his Coat of Arms, | Ready, 
L. IV. 12s. 6d. net. 


vo 
MEMOIRS OF THE LORD VISCOUNT 
DUNDEE, THE HIGHLAND CLANS, AND THE MASSACRE OF 
GLENCOE. With an Account of Dundee’s Officers after they went to 
Franee. By ap OFFICER OF THE Army, 1714. Editor—Henry JENNER, 
F.S.A. Binding—‘ Fables of Bidpai,’’ 1699. [April 16th, 
Intending Subscribers are requested to send their Orders to their Booksellers 
as soon as possible. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, 





READY ON APRIL 8th. 


GRAND SPRING NUMBER 


T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE CONTENTS WILL INCLUDE 


THREE DELIGHTFUL SHORT STORIES. 


THE HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY. By Arnoxp BENNETT. 
TAM. By J. J. B., Author of “Wee Macgreegor.” 
THE BLOCKED ROAD. By Jane Bartow. 


THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL ARTICLES, 


NAPOLEON’S SECOND WIFE. By T. P. O’Connor. 
MEMORIES OF BOZ, By Percy Fitzcrerarp. 


THE HIGH STREET OF THE UNIVERSE. 
HOLLINGSHEAD. 


ATOUR ROUND MILTON’S LONDON, By Joun o’ Lonpos. 
The Opening Chapters of a Thrilling Serial Story, entitled— 


“STHE SECRET IN THE HILL” 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
AUTHOR OF “A CASTLE IN SPAIN,” &c., &. 





By JouN 


Numerous Reviews, Short Stories, Sketches, Notices of the Best 
Books of the Spring Season, and Letters of bright and varied 
interest, constituting a 


UNIQUE READING BUDGET 


for the Holidays at the cost of One Penny. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS ON WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








1d. FORTY-EIGHT PAGES. id. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


suiTd, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


yew VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. & HESKETH PRICHARD, 


pruors OF “A MODERN MERCENARY,” “KARADAC; 
COUNT OF GERSAY,” “TAMMER’S DUEL,” &c. 


4 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ACADEMY.— 
individual life, an 
her insight int 


“Mrs. Ward writes of the things that matter in the inner 
d in no former book, we think, has her touch been surer, or 
o motive and character more searching and sympathetic.” 

“Jt is not too high praise to say that Mrs, Humphry Ward’s 


ao Fee caleina all her qualities and none of her defects......She has 
pores | a most perfect balance, and one would not‘have a word left out or 
word added.” 


‘SHIRE POST.—“ By a lofty and penetrating genius it is raised to a 
sad caching interest and distinction, and while it cannot add to, it will 


sustain Mrs. Hump 
English novelists. 





CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 


AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” “ADAM GBRIGSON,” &c. 


Notice. —Zhe FIRST IMPRESSION 


hry Ward’s reputation as a writer in the very front rank of 


of 


“CORNELIUS” was promptly sold out. A 
SECOND IMPRESSION is now ready, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In this novel Mrs. de la Pasture has given us the 
best work she has yet produced, good as her former books have been...... 
‘CORNELIUS’ is a capital novel, which will uot only increase Mrs. de la 
Pasture’s reputation, but give unalloyed pleasure to many new readers.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTE R MAN N. A See at Candee” 





and “ My Lord Winchenden.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ A pleasant and gracefu! romance......The terse simplicity 
of the author's style materially enhances the pleasure to be gained from the 


rusal of this interesting romance.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Quite as good a novel as ‘A Cardinal and his 


Conscience,’ and that is to say that it is very good indeed.” 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Bernarp 


E. J. CAPES, Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“‘It is some time since we have read a novel so full of good 


matter.’ . 
TRUTH.—“ As stirring a tale as one would wish to read.” 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Published March 26th, 
*,* The action of the story takes place during the few days in July, 1815, 
when Buonaparte was still in partial hiding near the French coast, and before 
he had made up his mind to throw himself on the mercy of England, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘**‘ Mr. Downey 
isa writer of great variety. His ‘ House of Tears’ 
isone of the best of shilling shockers, and some- 
thing better than that. His Irish extravaganzas 
show him the greatest contemporary master o;s 
the ‘brogue,’ and a most remarkable literary 


droll, His sea stories are excellent.” 


MR. DOWNEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


CLASHMORE, 


Is Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol., 


price 6s, 


CLASHMORE. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY (‘“F. M. Allen”), 
Author of “Through Green Glasses,” &c. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO, Ltd, 


London. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 


HENRY RYECROFT. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
Third Edition, 6s, 


“Rarely does the reviewer of ‘ recent books’ happen on 80 genuine a piece of 
literature as ‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.’ ”’—Contemporary Review. 

*‘Incomparably the best thing that ever Mr. Gissing has done, and will 
interest you more than many novels—than any novel.’’—Truth, 

This book is Mr. Gissing's masterpiece.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE STAR DREAMER. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “ Young April,” &c. 6s, 


**A volume which will enhance the already high reputation of Agnes and 
Egerton Castle.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“«*The Star Dreamer’ is a charming piece of work throughout; many of the 
descriptive passages are of a rare beauty, and some of the dramatic scenes are 
so dramatic—relying, that is, so much upon the dialogue, so little upon the 
stage directions, as it were, of the authors—that they might be acted with 
scarce any alteration.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PAGAN AT THE 
SHRINE. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, 
Author of “Marta.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Gwynne showed real knowledge of Spain in his successful novel, 
‘Marta,’ and he takes us there again, chiefly to Santa Fé, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. A long story, but a powerful one, passing through 
many years; its characters bearing their part in the clash of Jesuitism and 
Freethought, of religious ideals and human passion,.”—Times. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE. 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. Translated by J.C. TARVER, M.A. 


The history of contemporary Europe is for the first time 
definitely focussed in this important monograph. It contains new 
documents and new explanations of diplomatic problems, and is 
indeed a record of the inner diplomacy of the Great Powers of 
Europe during the last thirty years. 


*,* This volume, which is of international importance, will be published 
simultaneously in Westminster, Paris, Berlin, and New York. As the demand 
on publication is sure to be very great, immediate application is advisable. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.—Crown &vo, 6s, each, 


PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE, 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 
Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, 


Chapters on Education by GRAHAM Wattas, P. S. Harroe, 
J.J. Finpuay, H. S, MACKINDER, J. C. TARVER, and others. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 
DE WET’S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


3s. 6d. net. [Newt week. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GREATER RUSSIA. 
The Continental Empire of the Old World. 
By WIRT GERRARE, 
With Map and Illustrations, 1 vol. 18s. net; postage 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ It is between his close observation of the develop- 
ment of Siberia and his notes on the political puzzles of Russia generally that 
the unquestionable value of Mr. Gerrare’s lucid volume is divided.” 


POLAND. 
A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 
1 vol., 12s. net; postage 4d. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘ The impressions are incomparably recorded, clear, 
vivid, graceful, and sympathetic.” 


SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 
Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 
Early English, 

By SIDNEY LANIER. 

Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s, net. 


The Outlook.—‘ In every respect worthy of a place in the scholar’s library. 
There abounds everywhere sound taste and scholarship, and a wide sympathy 
with English history and literature.” 


MR. I. ZANGWILL’S NEW POEMS, 
BLIND CHILDREN. 


oems. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 1 vol., 5s. net; postage 4d. 


THE LETTERS OF MDLLE. DE LESPINASSE. 
With Notes upon her Life and Character, and an Introduction 
by Sainte-Beuve. 

With Portrait, 1 vol., 6s. 

*,* Malle. De Lespinasso is the prototype of the heroine of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” Every reader of the novel should 
read these Letters. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Teleqraph.—*‘ These Letters are in the 
front rank of literature. They are extremely frank and ingenuous, The words 
seem to burn the page.” 


THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 
THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Times.—“ Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it would 
be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class 
life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 


THE DAINTY NATURE SERIES.—Vol. II., 5s. net. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, 
And other Talks about Bird Neighbours. 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN, 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 
By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Second Impression. 


The Spectator.—* Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful for this 
genial Jaughter-maker.” 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Colour-plates, and Thumbnail Portraits, 
2 vols., £4 4s. the Set; or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series on application. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘“‘ A library of permanent value, which should find its 
place upon the shelves of every bookman who can appreciate fine literature, 
tinely presented and equipped.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F, BENSON. 6s. 

THE GREY WIG. 

By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 


The Pall Mail Gazette.— These eight stories contain much better reading 
than almost any eight novels.” 


RICHARD ROSNY.|THE FETICH OF 
By MAXWELL GRAY, THE FAMILY. 


Author of “‘ The Last Sentence,” &c. 6s, 
The Daily News.—“ Finely conceived By EDITH BARNETT. 6s, 
and finely told.” The Atheneum. — “A thorough, 


conscientious, painstaking piece of 

RANSON’S FOLLY, work, pon a credit to its no 
And other Stories. 

THE STUMBLING- 


By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. 





The Times.—‘‘ Four stories, well- 
written and interesting.” 


IN PICCADILLY. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 
The Athenzum.—“ Benjamin Swift is 
an author to be reckoned with. His 
portraits are true to life, and he shows 
insight which is wonderfully keen and 
vivid.” 
THE MANXMAN. 
By HALL CAINE, 
Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. 





BLOCK. 
By EDWIN PUGH. 6s. 


The Academy.—‘‘Mr. Pugh has 
selected a difficult theme and treated 
it with distinction,” 


GODFREY MARTEN: 


Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TUBLEY. 3s. 6d. 
[Second Impression. 
Punch.—“' Far and away the best and 
truest story of life at a Public School 
since the immortal ‘Tom Brown,’” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





————.., 


GEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONY 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


“THE SOVEREIGN EDITION.” 


’ 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, ly 
PROSE AND VERSE (Copyright). Printed on INDIA 
PAPER, 4,078 pp., in bold type, with an invaluable Collectiy, 
Index and Index of Quotations (81 closely-printed pages) be 
Professors J. A. WOODS and J. E. CABOT. Cr. Syo clay 
extra, gilt tops, 20s. net; or olive lambskin gilt, with silk 
register, 25s, net, 

EARLY REVIEWS. 

“A singularly beautiful edition. The only edition of EF; ‘ 
market to which one may give unstinted praise.” —SPHERE. en ae 
“This edition of all the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning ga 
the shelves of many a lover of good books."—MORNING POST, ope 

** A serviceable and complete reprint...... the first unportant venture of the ne 
management of the old publishing firm of George Routledge & Sons a 
creditable production." —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
** The handsome complete edition of Emerson.”—ACADEMY, 


THE BRIDGE BOOK: Practical Talks 
about Bridge. By ARCHIBALD DUNN. 240 pp, with 
Figures in red-and-black, 3s. 6d. ae 

“It is clear and unpedantic, and will help the begin 
stiles, and those who oo habitual players wall find wo Sean a poses we 
pages. The chapter on the Declaration of Trumps is particularly worth notice,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A very 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. Cloth, 


Is. 6d. ; boards, 1s. 

CARD AND TABLE GAMES. By Prof, 
HOFFMANN. Third Edition (1903). 666 pp., with a new 
Chapter on BRIDGE, and many [Illustrations in red-and. 
black, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE OLIVE SERIES. 
Olive cloth gilt, 1s. ; lambskin gilt, 2s net. 


THE DAGONET AND OTHER POEMS 
(Dagonet Ballads, Baliads of Babylon, The Lifeboat, &c.) By 
G.R. SIMS. 384 pp., 32mo. 

The 1st large edition has been at once sold out, and a 2nd is now 
in the press. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. By Ay 
OLD BOY (T. HucuHes). A New and Handsome Edition, in 
large type, with 4 Plates by A. J. SYMINGTON. 292 pp, 
crown 8vo, forming the first volume of a New Series of 
STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE, to be entitled “THE TOM 
BROWN SERIES,” 2s. 6d. each. 


THE HEROES. By Cuartes Kinestty, 
With charming Plates by JESSIE M. KING. Cloth gilt, extra, 
Forming a new volume of the PLAYMATE SERIES. (1s. 64, 

[ Shortly. 
TWO NEW “BOOKS OF HUMOUR.” 6d. 
(1) A CHANGE OF CLOTHES; or, The 
Sorrows of Balaam Noseworthy. By F. LANGBRIDGE. 6d, 
A Novelette, full of rollicking Irish Humour, 


(2) THE CLERICAL CRACKSMAN: a Tale 
cy aa By A. FITZMAURICE KING, 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, excelud- 
ing the Dramas and Later Poems. 614 pp., demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with Decorative Title-page, 3s. 6d. 
[Popular Poets, 
G. P. R. JAMES'S NOVELS. 


TWENTY-FIVE HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Reprinted from Stereotype Plates, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. a vol. ; 
or 50s. net the Set. Each with an Introduction by LAURIG 
MAGNUS, M.A., and a Title-page designed by [VOR SYMES, 


Agincourt John Marston Hall 
Arabella Stuart King’s Highway 
— Neil Leonora D’Orco 
Castle of Ehrensteia Man-at-Arms 
Darnley Mary of Burgundy 
De L’Orme Old Dominion 
Forest Days One in a Thousand 
Gowrie Philip Augustus 
Heidelberg Richelieu 

Henry Masterton Robber 

Henry of Guise Rose D’Albret 
Huguenot Woodman 





TWO NEW NOVELS BY NAT GOULD, at 6d. 


(1) NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. 
(2) THE DARK HORSE. 


The Company's NEW CATALOGUE (176 pp.) will be ready next week. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltp., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


1903 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


ati i ical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
Statistics ond oy J. Scott Keurig, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8¥o, 


10s, 6d. net. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


DD., D.C.L., sometime BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


ARTHUR WESTCOTT. With Photogravure Portraits and 


aoe Illustrations, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





“CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 
With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOL. NOW READY. 
THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


i f. Sir Micwari Foster, K.C.B., &c., and by Prof. E. Ray 
peal a &c. With 11 Plates, Super-royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


__Lasessren, MAW, de ts 
FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 
MAZARIN. By Arraur Hassan, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; 
Sunday Special.—‘‘ The story of Mazarin’s life is told with admirable 
impartiality by Mr. Hassall, and this little book will be invaluable to every 
student of the period.” Se fk ‘Se: air: 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK 
BY GHARLES BOOTH, 


The RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES of LONDON 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Forming the Third Series of “ Life and Labour of the People in London.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER OF TREATMENT. 

_L The Outer Ring, North of the Thames.—Vol. II. The Inner Ring, 
nets b the Thames.—Vol. III. The City and the West.—Vol. IV. Inner South 
London.—Vol. V. South-West London.—VolL VI. Outer South London.— 
Vol. VII. Summary of Religious Influences, 

Extra Crown Svo, bound in Parchment, with 20 large-scale Coloured Maps 
mounted on Linen, 5s. net per vol., or 50s. net the Set. 


HISTORY OF GREECE FOR BEGINNERS. 


By J. B. Bury. M.A., Hon. D.Litt.Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations 
and Maps, Globe &vo, 3s. 6d. 

















THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 


TIONS. By ANDREW RusseLu Forsyts, ScD., LL.D., Math.D., F.B.S., 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics. 8vo, 14s. 





By CORREA MOYLAN WALSH. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN 
MONETARY SCIENCE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL 
EXCHANGE-VALUE, 1901. 


8vo, 17s. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—“ A work of special research of great value in a 
field where many others have laboured, but none with such thoroughness.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY.—Boyal 8vo, 216 pp., No. 3 of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 10s. per annum, post-free. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS of No. 3. 
OPTIMISM AND IMMORTALITY. By G. Lowes Dicxixsoy, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. By Professor A. SeTH Prineie Pattison, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
BERDaISE AS A LIVING FORCE. By Professor T. W. Ruys Davins, 
.D., LL.D. 


THE FAILURE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. By Jostan Oxp- 
FIELD, D.C.L. (Oxon.), M.R.C.S. (England). 

THE DRIFTING OF DOCTRINE. By Rev. Professor J. P. Mauarry, D.D. 
RECENT ASPECTS OF THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM.—I. THE EXTERNAL 
EVIDENCE. By B. W. Bacon, D.D., of Yale University, New Haven. 

DID PAUL WRITE ROMANS? A Reply. Professor Paut W. ScuMmiepeL, 
of Zurich, 

AUGUSTE SABATIER AND THE PARIS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. By 
Professor G. B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., of Yale. 

DISCUSSIONS. By Rev. J. R. Witx1vson, Professor Percy GARDNER, Dr. F, 
C.S, Scuruuer, and the Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

Anda Number of SIGNED REVIEWS. By Dr. James Morratr, Dr. A. E 
TAYLOR, Professor VsRNON BARTLET, Professor Percy GarpveER, F. C. 
Coyrbeaner, M.A., Pr B. W. Bacon, &c. Also 2 BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
Recent Books and Articles in Theological and Philosophical Periodicals. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.; 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 











DUCKWORTH & CO. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. 


Grong Gronav. 44 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By CamILte Mavcrarr. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Just out. 


* Quite a remarkable little book.”—Academy. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 


By Cuartes Horrorp. 52 Illustrations. First Volume in a New Series. 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Holroyd is to be congratulated om the manner in which he has 
performed a valuable task.”—Morning Post. 








THE JOY OF LIVING JERE Das 
en Supermany. Translated by Epira Warton. Cr. 8vo, 
S. . het. 


“That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to say. It is 
also something to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all 
the accompanying charms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful 
binding.”—Globe. 











A STRIKING AND SUCCESSFUL HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


“CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” 41% 


OF ’98. 
By WiLt1am Buck_ey. 6s, 


“‘ The descriptions are vivid and the dialogue is brilliant.”—Scotsman. 
“The book cannot fai: to make a deep impression upon all who open it.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
**Tt treats of a period in which the worst human passions raged unchecked, 
and it deals with them in a spirit of relentless candour. Mr. Buckley has 
great gifts.’’—Spectator. 





**Everyone is reading” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By Exryor Guiry. 6s., with Coloured Frontispiece. 
‘She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.””—Sphere. 


A GIRL. AMONG the ANARCHISTS. 


By Isapet MerepitH, Cr. 8vo, 6s., with Frontispiece. Preface by 
Morey Roberts, (Ready shortly after Easter. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE: an Ethical Study of 


the Church of Rome. By Josrru McCane, Author of “S. Augustine 
and his Age,” ** Peter Abélard,” &. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. nthe press. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


Large cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 








“To those who want to read the real characters of saints in real history it 
will be welcome. By the wise it will be accepted asa valuable page of history.” 


—Spectator. 
PETER ABELARD. Large cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


‘*Singularly well-written, conscientious and philosophic study. Intensely 
alive, vividly human, palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex 
human character.”—Daiiy Telegraph. 








Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmsy. 


“‘ Well-written tales. The writer catches the air and feeling of her scene.” 
—Daily News. 


SUCCESS. By R. B. Cunnincuame GraHAm. 


‘«This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as 
the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm......Full 
of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.” 

—Athenzum, 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barsara Baynton. 


*‘ Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia,” 
—Paily Mail. 
“Has a quality surpassed by nothing we have had from Austrilia in recent 
years.”—Ladies’ Field. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 
Marcaret L. Woops. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

*‘Have we a poet ?......If we have no other, we have, at any rate, the author 
of ‘Tho Princess of Hanover.’.. ...Free and original use of metre......Over- 
powering dramatic interest......It terrible and moving story, full of strongly 
drawn characters.’’—Monthly Review. 


JEAN GOUJON. By Reainatp Lister. Preface 


by S. ArtHuR Strong. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. 
Edition limited to 300 Copies; 50 on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations 
on Japanese Vetium, £5 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s, net. 


** An interesting monograph. Very finely illustrated.”—Times, 











NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. III. 


and IV. Large cr. 8vo, 2 vols., 12s, 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. 
and II. Largo cr.8vo. SECOND IMPRESSION. 2 vols., 12s, 














8 HENRIETTA STREET, W.O, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 





NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (Being Vol. IIT. of ‘‘ Papers on Mechanical and Physical Subjects.”) 


THE SUB-MECHANICS OF THE UNIVERSE. By Oszorne Reynotps, M.A., FRS 


LL.D., Mem. Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering in the Owens College, and Honorary Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d, net, ’ 


Extract from Introduction to Section I..—* By this research it is shown that there is one, and only one, conceivable purely mechanical system capable f 
o 


accounting for all the physical evidence, as we know it, in the Universe. The system is neither more nor less than an arrangement, of 


indefinite extent, of 


uniform spherical grains generally in normal piling so close that the grains cannot change their neighbours, although continually in relative motion with 
other 3 the grains being of changeless shape and size; thus constituting, to a first approximation, an elastic medium with six axes of elasticity symmetrically 
placed, ‘ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PAPERS 


Transactions and Journals. Royal 8vo. Vol. I., 1869-1882, 15s. net. 


ON AN INVERSION OF IDEAS AS TO THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Rede Lecture, June 10th, 1902). Crown 8vo, ls. 6d, net. 


ON MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Vol. II., 1881-1900, with Plates, 21s. net. 


Reprinted from various 


(The 


NATURE.—“ Many difficulties and objections suggest themselves during perusal, which will doubtless be answered in the full paper. If Professor Reynolds 


does in this what he promises in the résumé, he will go down to 


sterity with a greater fame than Newton, If, however, he does not succeed in convincing ys 


that he has solved the problem of the mechanism of the physical universe, he may yet be congratulated on giving us whut is evidently a beautiful, iUluminatiyg 


and extremely suggestive theory. 
are told it is our bounden duty to cultivate. 


He has opened to us, in any case, a new field of knowledge as well as helped to stimulate that scientific imagination which We 





NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, buckram, pp. lix+1,195, 25s. net. 


INDEX ANIMALIUM. Sive Index Nominum Quae Ab A.D. MDCCLVIII. Generibus ¢ 


Speciebus Animalium Imposita Sunt. 


po Societatibus Eruditorum Adiuvantibus a CAROLO DAVIES SHERBORN Confectus, 
KALENDIS IANUARIIS, MDCCLVIII. USQUE AD FINEM DECEMBRIS, MDCCC. 


Sectio Prima; 4 


ZOOLOGIST.—“ This is one of the most important zoological publications in recent years, it makes a mighty concordance for the use of Specialists, ang 


affords a vade mecum in zoological technics. 





NOW READY.—SECOND IMPRESSION of Vol, I, THE RENAISSANCE, Royal Svo, buckram, gilé top, cxwii+808 pp,, 16s. net, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late Lorp Acton. 


Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 


Edited by 


Vol. VII.—THE UNITED STATES, is in the Press, and will be published about June 15th, 1903, 


Vol. IIl—THE REFORMATION. 


[In the press, 


(To be completed in 12 volumes.) 
TIMES (November Ist, 1902),—‘* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is a working library of history, and a guide for the student ; a real blessing to the book-buyer, who cannot always find 
eden advise him as to the best books, and a compendium of readable knowledge such as has not hitherto been accessible to those many English abeiees 
who can only use their own tongue. The results of French, Italian, German, and American research on the Renaissance, as well as the achievements of English 
scholars, are epitomised in these chapters co that they can be easily grasped and understood,” 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may either be paid in 
advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application, 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION.—5s. net. 


A HISTORICAL COMPANION TO HYMNS ANCIENT 


AND MODERN. Containing the Greek and Latin, the German, Italian, 
French, Danish, and Welsh Hymns; the Names of all Authors and 
Translators; Notes and Dates. Edited by the Rev. Ropert Mavupsz 
Moorsom, M.A. nee 

" excellent little volume, full and accurate.”—Guardian. 

a yes interesting book. One which all who care about hymus should 


possess.”—Spectator. 


THE DIOSCURI IN THE CHRISTIAN LEGENDS. 
~. y eee Haggis, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 


HORAE SEMITICAE. 
No. I. 


THE DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM IN SYRIAC. 
Edited from a Mesopotamian MS., with Various Readings and Collations 
of other MSS. By Marcaret Duntor Gibson, LL.D. (St. Andrews). 
Crown 4to, paper covers, lds. net. 


No. II. 


THE DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM IN ENGLISH. 
Translated from the Syriac by Margaret Duntop Grissoy, LL.D. 
(St. Andrews). Crown 4to, 4s, net. 

RECORD.—“ Mrs. Gibson's English translation may be read with interest by 
many who are in no sense experts, but who take a keen interest in anything 
that will picture forth the inner lite of the primitive Church.” 
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